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Problem No. 1 confronting OPA's 7 
new boss is sharply delineated by fe 
the soaring curve of spot prices for Z itf-Inflation 
190 seven basic agricultural commodities. : 4 + ‘ 4190 
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“W 
e have 


not yet begun to fight” 


Thank God for good news. But — don’t let it make you 


sit back with any calm assurance the war is won. 


Our fighting men have done a magnificent job but they 
would be the first to echo the old Commodore’s battlecry, 
“We have not yet begun to fight”. The tough going, the time 
that will really take courage, is ahead . . . courage and the 
stuff that will give our fimhting men courage—a flood of 


war supplies from a nation producing at top speed. 


The only privilege our soldiers and sailors ask is the 
chance to get at the Japs and Germans. The only privilege 
any American at home should ask is the chance to get at a 
job that will give those soldiers and sailors the weapons on 


which their lives (and yours) depend. 


Any workman, manager or politician who thinks the 
war is safe and so slows down to make his job last longer is 
a traitor to his country and a murderer of American boys. 
The only workmen, business men and politicians who dare 
call themselves Americans are the ones who work as enthu- 


siastically and well as our armed men fight. 


Too many here at home have “not yet begun to fight”.... 


Their time is running out. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY —— 
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Rubber soaks up the jiggles— 
now docifors read the truth 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Li men save lives by know- 
ing how human tissues grow, 
change, develop. But doctors can’t live 
with eyes glued to microscopes. Photo- 
graphing growing tissues automatically, 
in successive stages, through powerful 
magnifying lenses, would save time, 
and also provide a better and perma- 
nent record, 

But the slightest vibration in the 
object being photographed ruins re- 
suits, makes the prints look like graphs 
of jiggles instead of photographs of 
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human tissues. A St. Louis scientist 
had an idea — design a table whose 
legs would be made of alternate layers 
of concrete for solidity and sponge rub- 
ber to absorb vibration. 

But the rubber would have to be 
strong enough to support the heavy 
concrete without flattening out, soft 
enough to absorb the vibration passed 
through the ground, yet not soft 
enough to set up any swaying action. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers were asked 
to find the right kind of rubber, and 
the table was built. There were no 


vibrations even when heavy traffic 
thundered by the hospital . . . and an 
other improvement in medical science 
had been made. 

Development work like this con- 
tinues, even during today’s drastic rub- 
ber restrictions, and many improve- 
ments in rubber products will be ready 
by the time war is ended. The B. F 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products Div., 


Akron, Ohio. Fos 


B.F. Goodrich 


Smart housewife, Mrs. Jones. Not just patriotic; smart. Far from being afraid 
of rationing, she welcomes it. All too vividly does she remember how it was 
with gasoline and coffee. She knows that only by a fair-and-square, demo- 
cratic dividing-up of the national supply will her family get its share. 


When a good American understands about rationing—that it is not dicta- 
torial but democratic; that it is a war weapon of front-rank importance—why, 
he'd rather go hungry than hoard. Luckily, he won't have to do either. 
There's enough for all—if everybody plays the game. 


oo 


The only thing that we at SOS are unwilling to ration is our energy.’ 


That we want turned, full-strength, into making the bearings that speed our 


war machines to Victory. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Out-On-A-Limb 


Here’s the judgment of Business 
Week’s Washington Bureau on issues 
which, in the nature of things, are un- 
certain. If you have to gamble on these 
issues, the odds on the following are 
better than even: 

No social security legislation will be 
enacted before the 1944 elections. 

Openly or not, the Little Steel wage 
formula will be a dead letter by July. 

The armed forces will never reach 
10,000,000 in this war. 

The rapid rise in over-all military pro- 
duction will end inside of a couple of 
months, Aircraft production will, how- 
ever, continue its terrific increase after 
a temporary leveling off in midsummer. 


The farm bloc will succeed in tossing 
parity aside as an obstacle to the rise 
in prices. 

Cost of living will rise another 10% 
by the end of the year. 

There will be no National Service 
Act. Country’s temper has swung 
against it, and people who really want 
to do something about manpower now 
believe they can do as much without, 
as with, a law. 

There will be no drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the war agencies, such as pro- 
posed in the Tolan-Pepper-Kilgore bill. 
The war now is too far along. 

The wage-hour law will not be 
amended to eliminate time-and-a-half 
pay for overtime over 40 hours. 


Arnold’s Final Victory 


Thurman Amold is retiring from his 
stormy career as trust buster with the 
scalp of the American Medical Assn. on 
his belt. Although the Supreme Court 
did not pass on the question of whether 
a physician’s practice of his profession 
constitutes “trade” within the terms of 
the antitrust law, Associate Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson’s opinion held that co- 
operative groups furnishing medical care 
to their members certainly do. Ergo, 
that A.M.A., by using coercion to pre- 
vent its member physicians from partici- 
pation in Group Health, Inc., was guilty 
of restraint of trade. 


The New Trust Buster 


“Promotion” of Trust Buster Amold 
to a circuit court judgeship marks the 
end of the longest sustained period of 
one-man antitrust enforcement in a gen- 
eration, Arnold raked big business from 
cnd to end. Only the war put a damper 
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on his relentless pursuit of what he con- 
sidered monopoly, and only the labor 
unions found sanctuary in the courts. 

Arnold’s job as head of the Justice 
Department's Antitrust Division may go 
either to Hugh Cox or to Tom C. C nk. 
Probably to Clark, as Cox may be of- 
fered the job as head of a new War Di- 
vision which Solicitor General Charles 
Fahy is organizing. ‘This will embrace 
the present war frauds unit (of which 
Clark now has charge), alien enemy con- 
trol, alien property litigation, and a spe- 
cial war policies group which serves in 
an advisory capacity to Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle. 

Both Cox and Clark served under Ar- 
nold in the Antitrust Division. Cox cut 
his eye teeth in the investigations con- 
ducted by the Antitrust Division on be- 
half of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee several years ago, 


Two More Chains Sued 


Having indicted the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. on charges of monopo- 
lizing business and restraining trade 
(BW—Dec.5’42,p69), the Antitrust Di- 
vision this week rounded out its cam- 
paign against chain grocery systems by 
obtaining indictments at Kansas City, 
Kan. against Safeway (No. 2 chain) 
and the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
(No. 3). Charges are the same as 
against A. & P. Main objective: to 
break up integrated manufacturer-re- 
tailer operations. 

Both Kroger and Safeway have indi- 
cated that they will defend themselves 
principally on the ground of efficiency, 
but it is this very efficiency—particularly 
in the case of Safeway, which has prob- 
ably carried integration of functions 
further than any other mass distributor 
—that now may make trouble. 

Consider for example the Safeway 
policy of handling all deliveries to its 
own stores (BW —Jan.31’42,p53). Safe- 
way argued that it was inefficient for 
individual manufacturers to deliver to 
all individual outlets, insisted that all 
merchandise be delivered to company 
warehouses and delivered in Safeway 
trucks. Because it was undertaking this 
delivery function, Safeway asked for and 
got a sizable discount, reputedly in the 
neighborhood of 20%. Manufacturers 
who refused to play ball found them- 
selves summarily out of the Safeway 
Stores; biggest holdouts were Coca- 
Cola, Baker’s chocolate, Shasta water. 
e Independents Howl—The Safeway 
self-delivery policy hasn’t worked in 
every case—notably perishable products 
—but the chain is getting the discount 


now on about 90% of all its merchan 
dise, and that’s enough to make inde- 
pendents hopping mad. 


Stormy Petrillo 


As far as labor unions were concerned, 
Amold’s trust-busting style was further 
crimped last fall (BW—Nov.28'42,p32) 
when the Chicago federal court dis 
missed his case against James Caesar 
Petrillo and the musicians’ union as a 
labor dispute outside the anti-trust 
statute. 

Now as a going-away gift to the Dept. 

of Justice he leaves the suit reopened 
and scheduled for trial Feb. 12. New 
complaint reiterates ‘conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade,” adds charge of con 
spiracy, through the recording ban (pag« 
28), to force 550 non-network affiliated 
radio stations off the air. 
e@ Movies Next—Provided this antitrust 
action doesn’t deter him and he polishes 
off his records-radio battle—win, lose, or 
draw—Petrillo will crack down on Holly- 
wood this spring. And he'll have more 
at stake in that battle than in the record 
fight because sound movies affect more 
of his 138,000 union musicians. 


Hazy Days on Taxes 


Talk about the next tax bill shouldn’t 
be taken too seriously at this stage of 
the game. So far, no government agency 
has put together a comprehensive pro- 
gram for additional taxation. Most of 
the suggestions are merely a kind of 
thinking out loud. It’s open season for 
new schemes, trial balloons, bright ideas. 

Even suggestions that carry the ‘Treas- 

ury label have no official standing. ‘The 
Treasury, like any other organization, 
does its collective thinking by getting an 
idea and kicking it around until the 
staff makes up its mind. When word 
trickles out that the Treasury is “con 
sidering” a particular idea, it doesn’t 
mean that Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
is ready to go to bat for it. Just on the 
law of averages, most of the Treasury’s 
ideas will be scrapped. 
e Individuals Will Pay—One thing about 
the next tax bill is certain, however. 
Most of its weight will fall on individ- 
ual incomes. Congress may jack up the 
rates on corporations a trifle, but the top 
isn’t far off. Big question is not where 
to raise the extra revenue but how, 


Why Kanzler Quit 


Resignation of Ernest Kanzler as WPB 
director-general of operations has been 
expected ever since Ferdinand Eberstadt 


5 


“What is Synergism?” you well may ask. To put it succinctly, you 


might say that synergism is the force that can make 2 + 2 = 5. 


Synergism is not a new word. It has its roots in the classic Greek (Sv —to- 


gether; Epyov—work) and has long had its connotations for the chemist, 
the doctor and the theologian. Basically, it always has meant forces working 
together to produce a whole greater than the sum of the parts. 


Now, “Synergism” emerges, in its larger sense, with a 
meaning for industry, bred of war accomplishment. 


For the miracles of war production are in no small part 
due to the meeting of minds, working together as a 
creative stimulus—minds that “click,” as we call it on 
the street—so that the net result is always greater than 
the sum total of the individual ideas. From synergis- 
tic thinking, evolve the great mechanisms, the new 
synthetics, the magnificent product creations which 
comprise materiel for Victory. 


Synergism may apply to individuals working together, 
to groups, to companies—across a table, in the labora- 


tory, in the field. It is the newer concept for industrial 
mentality. Now, as never before, it is evident that 
industrial progress revolves about the stimulus created 
by minds working together to “click” creatively. 
Synergism is a much needed component for post-war 
development—not as an abstract philosophy, but as a 
practical working force. 


= at Atlas, we are “Synergism-minded.” In our own 
fields of chemical endeavor, we have acquired a degree of 
expertness which can be applied synergistically to prod- 
ucts now to create results far beyond present design 
expectations. Add synergism to cooperation and mir- 
acles become commonplace. 


We would like to talk with you. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives 
Activated Carbons 


Industrial Finishes » 
Industrial Chemicals 


Coated Fabrics * Acids 
Ordnance Materiel 
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assumed the job that Kanzler thought 
he had come to Washington to do. 
Kanzler had his own ideas about a mate- 
rial distribution system along the lines 
of the General Motors Plan—ideas 
that were superseded by Eberstadt’s 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

Curtis E. Calder, a “public” member 
of the New York Stock Exchange board 
of governors and president of American 
& Foreign Power Co., succeeds Kanzler. 


Renegotiation Fades 


Renegotiation of contracts is fading 
from the picture as more precise knowl- 
edge of costs permits forward pricing. 
Contractors who have made refunds on 
past business can get advance clearance 
for future business, relieving them from 
renegotiation if they agree to bring their 

rices down into line with the refunds. 
The War Dept. also is introducing 
short-term pricing on long-term con- 
tracts, which relieves contractors from 
renegotiation. This way prices are sub- 
ject to adjustment periodically—at inter- 
vals of three to six months, for example. 

If contractors succeed in progressively 
driving down their costs, they are al- 
lowed a somewhat wider margin of 
profits, which are not subject to re- 
capture when the contract is completed. 
The Navy and Maritime Commission 
will watch the Army’s periodic adjust- 
ment method for possible adoption. 

Congressional committees are poking 
into the results of contract renegotia- 
tion, but it is extremely unlikely either 
that the renegotiation law will be over- 
hauled again or that it will be scrapped 
in favor of a statutory limit on profits. 


Needles for Brown 


From Leon Henderson and_ those 
close to him on the price control front 
look for a burst of publicity, designed 
to needle the new price administrator, 
former Sen. Prentiss Brown, into con- 
tinuing previously determined OPA 
policies. The major jab will be fanfare 
showing that large corporations, ard 
even agricultural producers, piled up 
big profits during the first year of war. 

Henderson wants OPA to use these 
profits as a cushion which can absorb 
nsing costs without raising ceilings. Pres- 
sure tactics are to soften up Brown so 
he will keep J. K. Galbraith and other 
Henderson henchmen who are staying 
at OPA for a trial period. 


Help on the Price Front 


_ Don’t read far-reaching significance 
into the announcement that Judge 
Marvin Jones, U. S. Court of Claims, 
has taken a “temporary” assignment with 
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Economic Stabilizer James I. Byrnes. 
Some would like to think he is being 
groomed to become (1) food adminis- 
trator, (2) Secretary of Agriculture, or 
(3) head of an over-all civilian supply 
agency. 

Actual facts are that Jones did not 
resign his lifetime post on the Court of 
Claims; he took the job on the express 
promise from Byrnes that he would not 
have to assume any administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover, because he is 
a former chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee and is acceptable to 
the major farm groups, Jones will try to 
help Byrnes in his rear-guard fight 
against farm price inflation (BW —Jan. 
16°43,p7). 

e Winning Time—Temporary success 
achieved by Byrnes in splitting the farm 
bloc by putting a price ceiling on corn 
(BW-—Jan.16’43,p7) is demonstrated by 
the reaction of the livestock producers. 


President Frank §. Boice, of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Assn. told his 
annual meeting that the parity revision 
demands of the “big four” farm organ- 
izations are “very unwise and untimely” 
because they might end in a “vicious 
spiral” of inflation. 


Friend of Small Business 


Appointment of Col. Robert Johnson, 
head of the New York Ordnance Dis- 
trict, to replace Lou E. Holland as 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. looks good for small business— 
to the extent that anything can be done 
for small business. Johnson was Don 
Nelson’s first choice for the job at the 
time that SWPC was set up as a non- 
military agency, the only nonmilitary 
agency with authority to place military 
contracts. 

Johnson’s appointment can’t be con- 


A labor campaign to skin an old 
cat by new tactics lies behind the 
transfer of David J. Saposs from 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter- 
American Affairs to a newly created 
post as economic adviser to WPB’s 
Labor Production Division. Months 
ago, top labor leaders demanded of 
Donald Nelson the appointment of 
two union men to WPB vice-chair- 
manships (BW-—Sep.12’42,p110). 
They publicized his answer as a 
promise that their demands would 
be met. But, when nothing hap- 
pened, the unions resigned them- 
selves to the fact that they are not 
going to push into WPB from the 
top. Nevertheless, their hope of ex- 
tending their influence and power 
in WPB has never for a moment 
been abandoned. 

The unions virtually run WPB’s 
Labor Production Division, but up 
to now this division has performed 
only limited functions. New strategy 
calls for building up its strength and 
pushing it into all important WPB 
work. Goal is wider representation 
in WPB’s industry divisions, a voice 
in Ferdinand Eberstadt’s “‘little man- 
power commission,” and _participa- 
tion in making decisions on such 
matters as industrial concentration, 
standardization, and the letting of 
contracts. 

Saposs was brought into WPB’s 
Labor Production Division by its 
labor policy committee, composed 
of A.F.L. and C.1.O. officials. They 
wanted him hired in order to do some 


Saposs Leads Labor Drive in WPB 


carpentry on their Trojan horse. 

Saposs, former economist for the 
National Labor Relations Board, left 
that agency when Congress, as the 
result of charges by Rep. Martin 
Dies, refused to appropriate money 
to keep the Saposs section operating 
Dies is reported to have subsequently 
written Saposs that the charges of 
Communist sympathies were made 
in error. 

But, for weeks after he left NLRB, 
Saposs was too much of a symbol for 
any governmerjt agency to offer him 
a job. Rockefeller, however, needed 
his services and was prepared to risk 
the political dangers of taking him 
on. ae his storm-centered role al 
most forgotten, Saposs is moving 
back into the arena. 


THE EYES 
OF INDUSTRY 
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Many operations in the construction 
field call for dependable eye protec- 
tion. Willson provides the workers 
in this industry with many different 
types of goggles, each designed to 
give a snug comfortable fit as well as 
provide dependable protection from 
specific hazards. On eye protective 
and respiratory problems in anyindus- 
try consult your local Willson Safety 
Service Representative or write direct. 
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strued as a take-over of SWPC by the 
Army. He’s not a typical procurement 
officer, as was revealed by his testimony 
before the Senate’s small business com- 
mittee last Oct. 14. As New York Ord- 
nance District chief, Johnson said he 
had created a small plants section to 


| spread contracts around but that 70% 
| to 85% of the contracts reaching the 


N. Y. district from Washington were 
earmarked for particular concerns. 

Johnson told the committee that, as 
of the date of his testimony, 32% of 
the number of all outstanding contracts 
in the New York office were with firms 
having 50 employees or less. 


| Cash for Informers 


| questioned = in 


Watch for a flood of “informer” suits 
against government contractors, espe- 
cially those whose payments have been 
court. The Supreme 
Court's decisions this week against the 
Pittsburgh electrical contractors (BW— 
Mar.29°41,p20) and New Orleans gen- 
eral contractors for bidding frauds on 
PW A-aided building projects leave the 


| door wide open. 


Nub of the Pittsburgh case was 
whether the “informer,”” Morris L. Mar- 
cus, was entitled to buttress his suit with 
evidence of collusive bidding adduced 


| by the grand jury in unrelated criminal 


| Attorney 


proceedings. On the top side of the 
6-to-1 decision, Justice Hugo L. Black 
tuled that he was, thus reinstating the 
$315,000 jury verdict (for civil penalties 
and double damages) that had been up- 
set by the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals (BW —Apr.4'42,p32). 

Marcus must split 50-50 with the 
U.S. under the so-called “relator” act, 
passed in 1863 to cope with a wave of 
Civil War contract frauds, upon which 
he based his claim. Ironically, Assistant 
General Thurman Arnold, 
whose trust busters initiated the crimi- 
nal case, sought only ten months ago to 
have the double-damage suit thrown oyt 
of Circuit Court (BW—Mar.7’42,p40). 
e Still in Force—The significant note of 
Black's opinion was that the hoary law, 
in disuse for years, remains in full force. 
He observed that Marcus, while he may 


| have “contributed nothing to the dis- 


covery of this crime,” nevertheless had 
“contributed much to accomplishing 


| one of the purposes for which the act 


was passed.” 


Lower Phone Rates Row 


With an eye to possible reductions in 


| local phone rates, state utility commis- 


sions have succeeded in persuading the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to divert the greater part of A.T.&T.’s 
“excess” earnings from its long-distance 
business into increased toll compensa- 


—— 
tion to local companies. The sta Me 
missions claimed that a slash ; ngs 
distance rates, announced this eck, 


would only benefit luxury users. 

Army and Navy also oppos 
distance rate cuts on the grow 
they would stimulate traffic on 
overloaded circuits, interfere y 
war effort. 


Allied Trade Dispute 


The practical problems that arc 
to make the job of planning the | 
world a tough one were foresh 
this week. It is plain from 
gossip, though nothing has bx 
mitted officially, that some Am 
are complaining that British 
rushed into world supply zones 1 
allocated to the United Stat 
bought up available stocks of 1 
terials that Americans had expected to 
get. Another group insists that London 
has not supplied all of its available in- 
formation about certain world market 
because it would weaken Britain 
petitive position after the war. 

Aware that much of the truth 
claims stems from the fact that London 
is often more alert in foreign trad 
erations because of the far great 
portance of exports to its national « 
omy, Washington has managed 
to keep the lid on the controvers' 

Meanwhile, capital officials are quictl 
collecting a mass of market information, 
especially in Latin America (BW Jan 
9’43,p19), which will be an invaluable 
guide for postwar business and will give 
an edge to American business men if 
they care to go after this trade. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Labor-management committees arc 


organized in scarcely 2,000 war plants, 
and WPB’s Production Drive is begin 


ning to bog down. Expansion 
almost stopped. Difficulty is labor 
sistence on representation on the field 
Drive officials are dubious, fear th 
scare off industrialists. 

You can’t get War Ration Book No 
2 without having War Ration Boo! 
No. 1 (deadline for which was Jan 
but OPA will take care of babies bor 
since the mid-January deadline. Parents 
can register their new offspring in 4 
special registration to be conducted tw 
weeks after the rest of the population 
gets its new point-rationing tickcts. 

William Jeffers won a side-issue vic 
tory in his rubber battle (page |” 
Wednesday when the Board of |! 
nomic Warfare gave him control 
all import programs. 


is 


—Business W cek’s 
Washington Bureau 
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lat Production of Automobiles and Trucks * 18,380 17,155 15,660 17,870 75,625 
dy Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... $11,359 $10,305 $12,927 $39,239 $17,699 
he Electric Power Output (million” G. ¢'ncid ue raumd eel une es nae 3,952 3,953 3,976 3,565 3,450 
DS ee 3,850 3,821 3,892 3,713 4,046 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... 2... eee 1,833 1,860 1,944 1,793 1,860 
TRADE 
= Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 71 73 74 79 76 
wi All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................00.00000.. 48 +48 49 64 47 
: Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) ....................... $15,322 $15,393 $15,092 $12,502 S11, 062 
oa Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year ite caagaawan +6% 45% 417% 410% 
‘all Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ............00000 0000 eee 96 95 115 167 
a PRICES (Average for the week) 
sts Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 243.9 243.1 238.4 231.4 
ity Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 157.1 156.9 156.2 154.8 
ind Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 199.0 198.4 193.8 182.0 
a $Pinidhed Stecl Composite (Steel, tom). .... 2.2.0... ccc ccc cece cece eens $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
er $Seemp Giues Comspacite (isom Age, tom)... .. 6... cece cece eee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
a tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) ee ee EE eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
_ Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 6.2... 2.2 eee $1.36 $1.37 $1.31 $1.07 $1.26 
in- Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....... Be Ne. 2 Se a ee ee Pe 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
<ets Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, |b. RTS aot 20.43¢ 20.41¢ 19.74¢ 19.34¢ 18.9l¢ 
m- gid ok ken hci s sss ecb ewebwateesweeonpineee $1.201 $1.191 $1.220 $1.250 $1.279 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, eS SR ee ee ee ne ee ee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
ia IE FINANCE 
ne 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........6...000cc0ceee 79.9 78.9 76.9 69.5 
td Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.15% 4.19% 4.27% 4.30% 
pst High Grade oo Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.79% 2.80% 2.82% 2.83% 
— UP S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.32% 2.32% 2.36% 2.34% 
tar U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable)........................0. 1.30% 1.33% 1.36% 1.20% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
etly Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-3% 4-3% 4-32% 41-1% 
a BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
able Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 28,964 28,367 29,120 25,822 24,169 
is Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 41,239 41,344 =. 339,829 333,338 =: 30,233 
_" Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,975 6,030 6,105 6,481 6,728 
— Securities Loans, reporting member banks........................0.00005 964 1,116 Lis7 1,023 925 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 28,142 28,025 26,317 19,110 15,259 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.....................0.005. 3,286 3,284 3,283 3,382 3,666 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,150 2,330 2,637 2,065 3,561 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 6,274 6,378 6,055 , ey 2,390 
. * * Preliminary, week ended January 16th, t Revised. 
ae + Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Th e train OU HEAR its deep, friendly voice echo- 
ing through the mountains and the 
valleys of the Southland. You hear its 
bd powerful engine pounding through many 
wit no a bustling city. You hear its eager clickety- 
clack as it weaves across fertile farm- 
lands and greening pastures. 


caboose It’s a freight train that never ends... 


with no last car...no caboose. It’s the 
combined war-time freight haul of the 
Southern Railway System. 


Day and night, this train hauls ore from 
the mines, oil from the wells, food from 
the fields and lumber from the forests. 
Day and night, it rushes bread and beef 
and bullets to America’s fighting men. 
Day and night, it feeds American industry 
and sustains a nation grimly at work. 


And when the war is over, this train 
with no caboose will still be humming 
over the rails of the Southern, proudly 
bearing the hard-won fruits of Victory. 


For then another new South will have 
been born. ..a richer, greater 
South ... ready with 
new plants, 


new processes, 

new products for the free 

people of the better world that surely 
lies ahead. 


CrweeT E. Ror 


— 


President 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Big War Jobs to the Fore 


On the industrial front, it’s breaking arms bottlenecks, 
pushing rubber, building ships. On the food line, it’s solving crop, 
price, and labor problems. And the labor problems grow. 


News of important Allied gains (page 
32) again shared the headlines this week 
with domestic events that were making 
the nation and its executives more and 
more aware of the gigantic war tasks 
yet to be achieved. 

" Breaking the new production bottle- 
neck (page 15) is one job. Meeting a 
summer rubber crisis (page 17) is an- 
other. And official announcement this 
week of a 19,000,000-ton cargo ship 
goal for 1943 confirmed overseas trans- 
port as an even more important third. 


Key Factor—Shipping 

For the shipping shortage is the one 
big limitation on our offensive power, 
the chief determinant of production 
strategy (BW—Dec.12°42,p13). Efforts 
to combat U-boat depredations and to 
expand ship supply are cutting deep 
into our war output: cargo ships alone 
will take 10% of 1945 steel. 

January sinkings are running higher 
than December's. and reports are that 
Hitler is building subs twice as fast as 
we destroy them, enabling the Nazis to 
throw more than 500 U-boats against 
us in their developing undersea offen- 
sive. Box scores in the next few months 
on sinkings versus buildings—both for 
our ships and for German subs--will be 
important in shaping war a and 
decisions on manpower as well as pro- 
duction, 

For, increasing attention must soon 
be given to whether we can ship our 
proposed armed forces. Two weeks ago 
President Roosevelt revealed the 1942 
year-end total of men under arms as an 
astounding 7,000,000, and continuance 
of current draft quotas would lift that to 
10,000,000 by mid-year. Before then, 
the pool of youngsters will be drained, 
and fathers may be due for call this 
summer. And between now and then, 
seasonal farm needs will reach their 
peak. Partly, that timing is the factor 
behind this week’s War Manpower 
Commission order liberalizing the basis 
for deferment of agricultural labor. 


New Farm Moves 


But, actually, this is one of several 
moves to put the farm house in order. 
Allocations of materials to farm equip- 
ment makers have run well above the 
low quotas previously set, and the WPB 
May permit a bunching of 1943 output 
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into the first six months. On fertilizers, 
Secretary Wickard this week set up a 
priority system for most crucial crops. 
Acreage goals for potatoes, dried beans, 
and truck crops were upped. And agri- 
culture's experts are worrying over meas- 
ures to meet possible bottlenecks in 
autumn transport of livestock and, pos- 
sibly, in processing. These measures re- 
flect more serious concern over farm 
prospects than officials publicly admit. 


Crop Questions 


Weather, of course, will be crucial, 
even though the latest crop report indi- 
cates that conditions so far are good. 
The Agriculture Department goes on to 
point out if only “normal” weather pre- 
vails this year, instead of 1942's excep- 


tional record, per-acre yields could drop 
12%. 

The effect on current food, fiber, and 
fats and oil supplies would be cushioned 
by slightly larger acreages, and big 
stocks of feed. But a sign of the rising 
worry over civilian meat output is the 
recent boost of the corn-acre goal from 
95,000,000 to 100,000,000 as compared 
with 91,000,000 harvested in 1942—a 
gain to be achieved by reductions in 
other crops. 

Even more vulnerable than meat, pro- 
duction of which theoretically can be 
jumped, is dairying. Last month's new 
milk supply was but 1% bigger than 
in December, 1942, and poor weather 
or lack of labor could quickly cut total 
output. 


“Soft Goods” Off 


As compared with the drop in civilian 
supplies of everyday “soft goods” gener- 
ally (page 44), the pinch in foods is, 
percentagewise, a mild one. Not only 
new output of such goods will be off, 
but also inventories of manufacturers 
and jobbers have, in many cases, already 
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The farm bloc’s pending move in 
Congress to revise parity definitions 
by including wage rates at a weight of 
roughly 35% isn’t hard to understand. 
Prices farmers receive are broadly 
based on maintenance of the relation 
between prices and costs in the 1910- 
1914 period. In 1939 and 1940, wage 
rates and other farm costs weren't far 
apart. But increasing competition for 
labor from industry has boosted farm 


wages—34% in the last year alone— 
whereas other costs have been stead- 
ier, especially since the retail price 
freeze. The new parity definition 
would permit higher farm prices, 
jumping living costs by 4%. A further 
rise this year of 30% in farm wages 
would then mean further price ad- 
vances—3% in over-all living costs. 
This would touch off other wage de- 
mands, setting the price spiral to work. 
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Before the National War Labor Board 
gave up on the anthracite strike and 
threw the problem into President 
Roosevelt's lap, it called leaders of 
the strikers to Washington. NWLB 


Chairman, William H. Davis, in a 
heated board session, vainly urged Ber- 
nard Swankoski (center) and Michael 
Kosic (right), delegates from the struck 
fields, to get the mines operating again. 


been so far drained as to aggravate the 
drop. For instance, even though new 
wool allocations to civilians are up, the 
outturn of women’s coats and suits will 
be down this season from last year, when 
large stocks of cloth could still be used 
up. 

Buyers are jamming New York City’s 
gigantic wholesale markets and are often 
leaving empty-handed. 

As retailers’ inventories, already de- 
clining, begin to reach rock-bottom, the 
temptation to evade jumbled Office of 
Price Administration ceilings mounts. 
But OPA, which has well underway a 
standardization of food product prices, 
has now launched a nation-wide drive 
against the black markets in meats and 
will fairly soon tackle revision of cloth- 
ing ceilings to facilitate consumer en- 
forcement. 


Labor Threat 


For, price violations add fuel to the 
fires now slowly burning in labor breasts. 
Such “unofficial” advances in living 
costs may do as much damage as “ofh- 
cial” jumps. And, more significant than 
the current troubles in anthracite are 
the harbingers of labor troubles this 
spring in bituminous mines (page 64). 

A month ago (BW —Dec.26’42,p13), 
Business Week pointed out that pres- 
sure for increased wages was rising, and 
that price troubles could heat simmering 
labor demands to boiling point. That is 
not at all impossible in coming months. 
If labor peace and the present wage 
stabilization policy prove irreconcilable, 
it’s the latter that’s more likely to give. 
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“Work—or Else” 


Roosevelt's ultimatum in 
anthracite miners’ strike against 
own leaders paves way for 
troops to take over. 


President Roosevelt intervened in the 

anthracite strike with bold words—but 
nobody expected any immediate or com- 
plete union capitulation before the 
Thursday noon deadline on his _back- 
to-work-in-48-hours-or-else order. ‘The 
shortage of hard coal had not been as 
dire as predictions; the unions felt they 
still had a little rope left. They figured 
that even such drastic action as the use 
of troops would play into their hands 
in the final analysis. 
e Strike Against John L.—This shapes 
up literally as a labor dispute, imbroglio 
between the hard coal miners and their 
national leadership, notably John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers president. 
The rank-and-file struck against an in- 
crease of 50¢ in their monthly dues. 
Both employers and government agen- 
cies failed to propose an acceptable 
compromise, and it had to go to the 
President. 

Lewis and his coterie of fellow officers 
maintained that they were without au- 
thority to rescind or modify the higher 
dues order. It had been voted by a 
U.M.W.A. convention. The anthracite 
miners charged, however, that it had 
been imposed on them against their will. 


Because contracts call for U.M.\\ 4. 
dues to be checked off individu 
checks by employers and forwa: 
the union treasury, the only y 
miners had of stopping the co] 
of the increased dues was by st 
work. : 

e Then a New Demand—Origi 
spontaneous uprising against th 
cies and leadership of their own 
the miners’ walkout found a sec: 
jective in demands for a $2 a d 
raise. Lewis agents who visite 
strikers assiduously fostered the 
increase sentiment, hoping to ¢ 
the strike against Lewis into a \ 
for wages that would leave their ¢|\:icf’s 
leadership unchallenged. In this they 
were only partially successful. The 
money slogan became a supplement to, 


instead of a substitute for, the orizinal 
lower dues demand. 
Seeing this, Lewis, in a public ap- 


pearance before the National War | abor 
Board, repudiated the strike but took 
cognizance of the wage issue by p 
ing to lead a fight for more pay when 
coal contracts expire in April. His prom- 
ises of reprisals against miners who 
struck in defiance of his authority mx ved 
only a handful of them to retum to 
work, Similarly, a strong statement from 
a unanimous NWLB got only a fraction 
of the dissident miners back into the 
coal pits. 

It then was up to President Roose- 
velt to fire the last verbal shot. He 
gave the strikers two days in which to 
get back on the job or face “the neces- 
sary steps” that the government would 
take “to protect the security of the na- 
tion.” 


John L. Lewis, once more up front 
on the labor stage as members of his 
United Mine Workers in the hard 
coal fields quit work, threatens to be 
much more than a mote in the public 
eye until problems in bituminous 
mines also are settled (page 64). 
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Bottlenecks Again 


Present slowdowns in production are traceable not to the 
smelters or the assembly plants, but to the factories turning out 
component parts; materials flow to be stepped up. 


[he well publicized competition for 

arts among the synthetic rubber (page 
}7), high-octane gas, and escort vessel 
programs has demonstrated that ration- 
alization of war production still involves 
technical manufacturing problems as 
well as the smoothing of material flow. 
And in so doing, it has also demon- 
strated that WPB’s production vice 
chairman, Charles E. Wilson, is not 
the fifth wheel he appeared for a time 
to be, that he has a real job to do. 
e Revamped for CMP—The overwhelm- 
ing recognition last summer that the 
business of -manufacturing munitions 
had been substantially licked and that 
the supply of basic raw materials was go 
ing to set the limit on over-all war pro- 
duction, the consequent necessity of or- 
ganizing the most efficient flow of ma 
terials possible, and the chaos into which 
the priority rating system had fallen— 
all resulted in WPB concentration on 
the priority problem. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt brought forward his Controlled 
Materials Plan, and almost the entire 
WPB was revamped into a material- 
distributing shop. 

Even at that time, however, it was 
realized that there was another prob- 
lem, a production problem, that had 
to be licked. It was not in the muni- 
tions factories, which were going great 
guns, but in the plants producing parts, 
fittings, forgings, castings—in short, com- 
ponents. - It was shortages of these com- 
ponents, rather than of ingot, that was 
causing the immediate slowdowns in the 
factories. Said Business Week (BW — 
Aug.8'42,p16): 

“Knudsen, production authorities in 
OPM and WPB, and the Army buyers 
failed to realize that each big arms as- 
sembly plant is simply the apex of a 
pyramid—the miners and ingot produc- 
ers at the base with the suppliers and 
fabricators in between. The base can’t 
be expanded much, and next year it will 
set the limits on capacity. But- the 
present trouble is in the area midway 
between the base and the apex. : 

“So far, most of the contract-letting 
and plant-building theory has been that 
if the end-product capacity were created, 
the normal processes of business would 
provide the underlying capacity. It 
hasn't; not fast enough - anyway.” 
¢ Rubber, Gas, and Ships—The sorution 
of this problem is the most urgent of 
those facing Wilson. Rubber, 100 oc- 
tane, and escort vessels are the top 
pnority jobs for this year. And all of 
them are being bogged down by their 
competition for valves, heat exchangers, 
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gears, blowers, forgings, crankshafts, etc. 
Wilson and the services have prepared a 
list of 34 such items which are used by 
several agencies and for which the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

Such of them as are not already class 
B products under CMP are being so 
classified, which subjects them to WPB 
scheduling. 

Wilson has assigned his scheduling 

aide, Ralph J. Cordiner, the job of 
stepping up the production of these 
items and distributing them equitably 
among the competing programs. Cor- 
diner is a former General Electric man 
whom Wilson brought in from the presi- 
dency of Schick, Inc. 
@ Room for Standardization—A-~ quick 
survey of the demand for the 34 items 
has already revealed a lot of room for 
standardization. Different agencies and 
different bureaus of the same agency are 
ordering items that are substantially 
identical but with hundreds of little 
differences that are just big enough to 
mess up production. 

Wherever production of these critical 
items is being held up by materials 
shortages, Cordiner is arranging with 


MIGHTY SMITH 


In action at Chevrolet’s new plant 
are four massive 35,000-Ilb. steam 
hammers, raising the concern’s status 
to that of second largest producer of 


the requirements committee itor 
proval of AAA ratings on their mn 
The idea is to feed as much mater 
into these critical plants as they 
handle. The total quantities are small, 
and they are causing delays that bulk 
large. 

e@ Conversions Possible—In some cas 
existing facilities will be converted to 
the manufacture of these critical iten 
The construction of new facilities 
not being contemplated at the present 
time. 

Wilson and Cordiner are lining the 
selves up for two other major sched 
ing jobs. The CMP throws thx 
sponsibility for scheduling production 
of class B items on the WPB industry 
divisions, now under Eberstadt’s j1 
diction. Wilson, however, is taking on 
the job of setting up scheduling units 
in the divisions, bringing in men who 
have had experience with production 
in industry. The divisions appear 1 
to be gravitating toward Wilson's « 
ner of the shop. 

e@ Wilson Checks Schedules—Jhe othe: 
job is overseeing the internal scheduling 
done by Army, Navy, and the othic1 
claimant agencies. Arrangements are b 
ing worked out by which all production 
schedules will clear through Wilson's 
office before goin? to the requirements 
committee. He will check on thei 
feasibility from the production point o! 
view before the requirements commit! 
studies feasibility in the light of m 
terial supply. 


aluminum forgings in America. Using 
converted automotive machinery, the 
plant will supply aircraft parts as well 
as needs of General Motors. The first 
forging was an aluminum variable- 
pitch propeller blade. 
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Housing Jam 

With 320,000 houses for 
war workers needed this year, 
NHA develops a new plan for 
one that failed. 


The National Housing Agency has 
decided that its three-months-old pro 
gram of stirring home owncr’s into leas- 
ing properties to the government for 
conversion into war-worker apartments 
(BW—Oct.24'42,p24) was a flop. About 
5,000 properties were offered under the 
voluntary system; to date about 20 have 
been accepted. The rest are residential 
flotsam—homes mortgaged to the hilt, 
barn-like mansions far from transporta- 
tion facilities, and houses in zones where 
conversion to apartments is prohibited. 
@A New Plan—Now NHA (through 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp.) will try to 
pep up its housing hunt by putting 
real estate brokers on the trail. ‘These 
middlemen will be paid—in some in- 
stances, indirectly. ‘That is, the broker 
gets his share by representing the owner 
in deals with the government. In other 
cases, HOLC will pay a fee for every 
acceptable house reported. 

Simultaneously, the program will be 

needled from two other angles (1) 
HOLC will take over partial properties, 
such as unoccupied top floors of pete 
and (2) temporary conversions will be 
made in areas where permanent multi- 
ple dwellings are banned. 
@ Leases Are Long—In gencral, however, 
the conversion program remains the 
same. Properties are leased for seven 
years or until two years after the emer- 
gency ends (whichever is longer), and 
the government assumes full responsi- 
bility for conversion, management, and 
upkeep at public expense. Rents pre- 
sumably will permit the government to 
break even. 

Reason for increasing emphasis on 
conversion is the fact that new building 
is woefully short of needs. Here’s what's 
happening: 

WAR HOUSING COMPLETED 
IN 1942 

150,000 units* 
128,000 


Privately built 
Publicly built 


* Not including a possible 150,000 addi- 
tional units completed before the extreme 
priorities pinch. 

WAR HOUSING PLANNED FOR 1943 
214,000 
$0,000 


170,0007 
170,000 


Public units under construction 
Private units under construction 
Public units planned 
Private units planned 

Total 634,000 


ed 


t First six months only. 
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Thus, at the outside, this program— 

even if it goes on schedule—will bring 
around 1,000,000 new units. Yet mini- 
mum requirements for fiscal 1943 are 
1,320,000 units. The 320,000 lag must 
be filled by more efficient use of exist- 
ing structures. 
@ More Materials Assured—WPB pro- 
vided a big boost to both the conversion 
and the new building aspects of the pro- 
gram this week by granting a blanket 
AA-3 preference rating on all materials 
going into NHA projects. Permanent 
and temporary housing is eligible for 
the higher priority, regardless of whether 
it is financed publicly or privately. 

Assuming that higher priorities and 
NHA’s membership as a_ claimant 
agency under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, next spring, solve problems of ma- 
terials shortages, another hurdle remains 
—that of appeasing private builders. 
‘They are supposed to erect about 50% 


JUKE BOX LAUNDRY 


Containing all conveniences of home 
basements including tubs, ironing 
equipment, and coin-operated wash- 
ing machines, laundry trailers are 
being produced to conform with Fed- 


of the new units, while NHA fa 
the remainder to private con! 
@ Heat on Ceilings—The 50-50 
ment is acceptable to private | 
but they don’t like WPB’s 
standards or OPA rent ceiling 
rently WPB restricts the am 
critical materials going into a d 
wherefore private builders are 
ing that victory houses will | 
sales appeal after the war. Heat | 
put on WPB to raise its standa: 
there’s a fair chance of success. 

Because of all these hurdles. 
will continue to underscore th 
version program with — incr 
heavier strokes. Commandeerin 
billeting have been mentioned a 
resort but won’t come very soon 
likely not at all. It may be sim, 
let war workers sleep in “eight 
beds”—or get WPB to fork over ; 
steel and lumber. 


eral Public Housing Authority’s trailer 
park edict of one to every 50 residen 
tial units. Built by the Palace ‘Travel 
Coach Corp., Flint, Mich., the laun 
dries are expandable, opening to 20 
ft. x 21 ft. (8 ft. x 22 ft. hauling di 
mensions). 
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PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Wooden tires built up from four lami- 
nated sections and bolted together to 
fit regular truck rims have been de- 
vised in the repair shops of Dugan 
Bros. bakery, Newark, N. ]., for use 
on a number of its 1,200 trucks. Thick 
brake lining, fitted on as a tread, pro- 
vides a fairly smooth ride on paved 
streets, a good jolting with plenty of 
rumble on rough ones, but absorbs 
enough shock to keep the lumber 
shoes from splintering. Drivers re- 
port the tires wear well but hope for 
improved future cushioning. 


Rubber Reaches Its Crisis 


Unless U. S. synthetic production pushes to at least 
200,000 tons in 1943, verdict will be “too little and too late.” 
Program is 30 to 60 days behind; big pinch comes in August. 


Almost a year after Rubber Reserve 

Co. announced the creation of a patent 
pool from which a $600,000,000 syn- 
thetic rubber industry would flow, gov- 
emment rubber remains a program 
that has not yet been translated into 
production. 
*Crisis Is Now—In terms of military 
importance, the effort to establish 
chemical rubber on a mass production 
basis may be considered a second battle 
of Singapore. Victory or defeat turns 
on tonnage that can be produced this 
vear. Total capacity of 1,106,000 long 
tons, all scheduled to be in operation 
during 1944, is a secondary issue. The 
urgent problem is to produce this year 
a bare minimum of new synthetic rub- 
ber~200,000 to 300,000 tons. 

The Baruch report (BW —Sep.19’42, 
pl5) said that 450,000 tons would not 
be an excessive goal for 1943, but now 
to attain even such a figure as 300,000, 
the program would have to click with 
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never a slip. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary to attain the figure forecast by 
Baruch in order to meet military re- 
quirements. But, the experts say, if new 
output falls below 200,000 tons—and 
that’s distinctly possible if production 
bugs and monkey wrenches continue to 
slow down the new _ government- 
financed synthetic plants—our military 
rubber situation would be another story 
of too little and too late. Certain it is 
that whatever we get this year will come 
largely in the last half. 
@ Speed Is Essential—-The impending 
crisis in rubber hinges on the speed with 
which new plants can be put into oper- 
ation. It’s important to remember that 
tonnages in the a gomgreen rubber pro- 
gram usually refer to annual capacity. 
That means capacity in 12 months’ 
operation, after breaking in the new 
processes, and not capacity for the year 
in which the plant is completed. 

In charting our rubber situation, the 


War Production Board has made an 
effort to balance supply against essen- 
tial requirements, month by month. If 
we could win the war during the first 
half of this year, there would be no 
concern about our rubber supply situ 
ation. But a projection of supply and 
demand factors in the rubber equation 
beyond July, 1943, tells why both the 
rubber industry and the government ar 
worried sick. 

@ Supply and Demand—The carryover, 
or stock on hand at the beginning of 
this year, is around 400,000 tons. ‘That 

saving our necks now. Natural rubber: 
imports are extremely uncertain quant 

ties. Various guesses range from 36,000 
to 150,000 tons for the year. ‘Take 50, 
000 for a compromise. Add 30,000 
tons, last year’s figure, for non-govern 
ment production of synthetic — that 
which comes from private industry 
such as Goodrich Ameripol, du Pont 
Neoprene, Goodyear Chemigum, Dow 
Thiokol, and so on. Guayule and other 
substitute sources of natural rubber in 
this country are not expected to pro 
vide additions of any great importance 
to the rubber supply. 

This adds up to 480,000 tons, with 

out any new government rubber. ‘Th 
estimate of cut-to-the bone 
ments totals 577,000 tons. On 
then, we need only about 100,000 ton 
of new synthetic rubber to skin through 
1943. But that’s not the right answer, 
because the rubber companies need a 
working stock of 100,000 tons to main 
tain continuous operations. If you add 
another requirement that’s been free! 
discussed in the industry, a 100,000-ton 
backlog of natural rubber to mix with 
synthetic in the making of heavy duty 
tires, you get over-all requirements of 
777,000 tons, against a visible supply, 
without new government rubber, of 
480,000. 
@ Some Possible Outs—Jeffers may find 
one possible cushion in the import esti 
mates. WPB sources have placed thes 
at 3,000 tons a month or 36,000 for the 
year. The guess of 150,000 tons ha 
been credited to military sources. How 
effectively the Navy can deal with the 
submarine menace to our shipping lanes 
will decide the question. 

The only other supply cushion is re 
claimed rubber. Present visible supply 
is estimated at 700,000 tons, about two 
years’ capacity for the reclaiming proces 
sors. Reclaimed rubber, which is th 
most easily worked kind of rubber, whil 
synthetics are hardest and natural rub 
ber is in between, is ideal for rubber 
heels, soles, and belting. But it’s not 
much help in meeting high-specification 
military requirements. The reclaim sup 
ply does offer hope that many kinds 
of civilian rubber demands can be met, 
although not necessarily with first qual- 
ity products. 

What worries the industry, of course, 
is the supply of high speed rubber for 


require 
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tanks, guns, transport trucks, and air- 
craft landing gear. The only solution, 
it’s generally agreed, is volume produc- 
tion of synthetics. 
@ Behind Schedule—The WPB expects 
the shortage to pinch first in August 
and continue until the end of the year. 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
said recently the rubber program was 
30 days behind schedule, meaning the 
Baruch schedule. On this basis, the 
rubber supply would fall below the in- 
dustry’s danger line of 100,000 tons of 
working stock in September and stay 
below it all the rest of this year. 
Sources outside the government said 
that Jeffers’s estimate of delay was con- 
servative, that 60 days would be nearer 
the truth, although some of this time 
may be made up cae. 
@ Conflicting Material Needs—In_ his 
effort to “bull through” the rubber 
plant construction program, as advised 
in the Baruch report, Jeffers recent 
has run into a conflict of urgency with 
the Army and Navy. In the present war 
situation the military feels that the ma- 
terials needs of aviation gasoline, escort 
vessels, and merchant ships should be 


considered ahead of those of the new 
rubber plants. All four programs need 
construction steel, and both butadiene 
and aviation gasoline plants demand 
practically the same kind of processing 
equipment. 

The Baruch report gave advance no- 
tice that such a conflict was possible. 
Every technical man knew it would 
come. But instead of dealing with it 
in advance, by stimulating all doubly 
needed production, WPB waited until 
Jeffers began to holler bloody murder. 
The whole dispute went to the White 
House, then bounced back into the lap 
of Economic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes. 
e Baruch Takes a Hand—At the hottest 
point of this controversy, Baruch got 
on the telephone and began to preach 
the gospel of urgency to valve manu- 
facturers, heat exchange builders, piping 
fabricators, and other suppliers of dis- 
puted materials. He also went to work 
on some key men in the WPB. 

One result of Baruch’s intervention 
was the fixing of definite responsibility 
on WPB Vice Chairman Charles EF. 
Wilson for expediting rubber program 
materials. Both Jeffers and Wilson are 


Butadiene, the principal feed-stock 
item in the government's rubber pro- 
gram, is obtained from petroleum, al- 
cohol, or other hydrocarbons. A gas 
at ordinary temperature, it is easily 
liquefied by cooling. Smells like il- 
luminating gas. 

Butane is a gas, formerly a waste 
product of petroleum refining, from 
which butadiene can be made. 

Butylene glycol is a product of corn 
fermentation which can be used in 
making poison gas or butadiene. It’s 
getting considerable study in field 
laboratories of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Styrene is a liquid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, smells something _ like 
retching gas. It’s obtained most read- 
ily from coke oven by-products. 

Polymer is the process that puts 
the stretch in the chemical product 
by changing the molecular structure 
of its component material, without 
changing the chemical analysis. Co- 
polymerization is a joining of mole- 
cules that affects two different sub- 
stances at once, such as both buta- 
diene and styrene in making GR-S. 

Synthetic rubber is a misnomer, 
chemists say, because the factory 
product does not duplicate the chem- 
ical structure of natural rubber. A 
better name would be substitute rub- 
ber (sub-rubber), or elastomers. 


Synthetic Rubber Glossary 


Familiar to the industry but strange to most laymen is the language of 
synthetic rubber. A beginner’s glossary might include these terms: 


GR-S stands for government rub- 
ber, type S. No. 1 in the government 
program, it’s copolymerized from 
butadiene (75%) and styrene (25%). 

“Buna” is a German word for a 
similar product, “bu” for butadiene, 
and “na” for natrium, which is 
Latin for sodium. The American 
process doesn’t use sodium, there- 
fore “buna-S” isn’t technically cor- 
rect. 

GR-I is butyl rubber, No. 2 in the 
government program. “I” is for iso- 
butylene, principal feed stock used 
in GR-I. This is a general purpose 
rubber, excellent for many mechani- 
cal purposes but lacking snap. 

GR-M is du Pont’s neoprene, a, 
super sub-rubber having stretch, snap, 
and resistance to oils and solvents. 
Compounded from _ vinylacetylene 
and hydrochloric acid, its production 
cost is relatively high. No. 3 on gov- 
ernment program. 

GR-P is thiokol, developed by 
Dow. Inferior to GR-S and GR-I 
for tires, it’s to be used for low-speed 
retreads and for bags to convert 
freight cars into gasoline or petroleum 
carriers. No. 4 in government pro- 
gram. 

Buna-N is the fifth important syn- 
thetic rubber but is not part of the 
government program. It's used for 
bullet-sealing gasoline tanks. 
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now concentrating on the |} tadiene 
plants, the most critical part f the, 
critical new industry. 7 
@ What the Program Is—The govern. 
ment program is roughly thre: fourth 
GR:S, a substitute rubber calle. bungs 
in the Baruch report, and thre. fourth, 
of GR-S is butadiene. Petroleiin coy, 
panies make butadiene; chemi: (| com. 
panies make butadiene and sty: ne (ce 
glossary); rubber companics collct these 
feed stocks and make rubber. 

The first government  bittadiene 

should have been in production two 9 
three months ago, but it’s not coming 
through yet. Present schedule is t, 
open the first butadiene unit (Carbide 
& Carbon) at Institute, W. Va.. toward 
the end of this month, with a junket 
of visiting officials and newspapermen 
This unit and a second at Baton Rouge 
(Standard of Louisiana) together com. 
prise only 5% of the butadicne pro. 
gram. There will be second units 4 
both these locations, plus a dozen other 
plants in West Virginia, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, and 
California. A fifteenth plant is being 
built in Canada. 
e Petroleum vs. Alcohol—The Baruch 
report divided butadiene production be. 
tween petroleum and alcohol processes 
roughly on a 60-40 basis, with petro- 
leum having the larger share. Latest 
WPB tabulations show that this has 
been changed to about 70-30. Petro. 
leum is getting a larger share by virtue 
of what is erroneously called a “quickie” 
plant. The “quickie” was supposed to 
be a converted refinery. Actually it 
turned out to be a new plant put to- 
gether mostly with used equipment. 

Agricultural alcohol, however, is now 
getting a “break” because of the de- 
mands on petroleum of the new aviation 
gasoline plants. Significantly, the buta- 
diene plant that will get into produc- 
tion first (Institute, W. Va.) has an 
alcohol process. Although the operator, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., has 
been an important user of alcohol from 
petroleum, its butadiene alcohol is to be 
supplied from grain fermentation plants 

The slow motion that seems charac- 

teristic of the chemical rubber program, 
in comparison with other phases of 
American war industry, is accounted for 
by a number of factors. 
e Technological Difficulties—No chem- 
ist can put petroleum or alcoho! into 
one end of a test tube and take synthetic 
tubber out of the other. There is no 
magic formula. The equipment required 
to make butadiene, styrene, and other 
feed-stock hydrocarbons and to collect 
rubber out of these products is so com- 
plicated that in normal times a big com- 
pany might allow itself from six months 
to a year after construction for breaking 
in the processes. 

The Baruch report indicated that syn- 
thetic rubber engineering was practically 


complete. Actually, considerable eng 
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necring design remained to be done 
(B\V—Jan.16'43,p7), and the supply of 
lant material supply remains an open 
question, at least to the extent that ad- 
ditional alcohol for butadiene seems 
necessary. The WPB has before it new 
distilling plant designs that use a mini- 
mum of critical materials; hard wood 
and glass, for example, rather than cop- 
per tubing. 
e New Processes Cold-Shouldered — If 
the Baruch report were being written 
today from the vantage point of hind- 
sight, it might recommend an immedi- 
ate decision on “insurance” supplies of 
alcohol and butadiene. It’s now realized 
that Rubber Reserve failed to buy such 
insurance. It kept ali its eggs in one pat- 
ent pool, and outsiders who offered rub- 
ber-making and rubber-buying schemes 
loudly complained of a quick brush-off. 

One of the biggest brushees was Pub- 
licker Commercial Alcohol Co. Its pro- 
posal to make butadiene from alcohol 
by a process it obtained from a Polish 
refugee, Waclaw Szukiewicz was met 
with an offer of only $25,000. Publicker 
refused and proceeded to spend $350,- 
000 of its own to show the RRC how 
wrong it was. The resulting 1,500-ton 
pilot plant, based on a process the com- 
pany feels already has been tested ade- 
quately, awaits only a WPB go-ahead 
for final equipment. Until after Jeffers 
took over, Publicker claims it could get 
no consideration on equipment pri- 
orities. 

e Bungling—The WPB is primarily re- 
sponsible for dawdling with the rubber 
program, although most outside observ- 
ers vote a big share of blame to the 
RRC. Reindien of the past, WPB now 
has direct responsibility. 

e Conflicting Interests— ‘The biggest 
names in rubber, oil, and chemicals long 
have been deeply interested in synthetic 
tubber. Each wanted its share, if not 
dominance, in the rubber program. Al- 
though Rubber Reserve was able to 
form its patent pool a year ago, there 
was no well organized cooperation such 
as the automotive manufacturers 
achieved through their active and effec- 
tive Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction. 

@lLack of Drive—A high-speed drive 
toward a goal requires teamwork, and 
that hasn’t been a notable feature of the 
tubber program. Rubber Reserve set no 
speed records; Nelson didn’t tackle the 
problem with any earth-shaking impact. 
Jeffers, an able man willing to fight for 
every inch of ground, came from trans- 
portation rather than production and 
therefore must depend on subordinates 
for his technique in the production 
battle. ‘ 

Despite these troubles, synthetic rub- 
ber has come a long way from its 2,500- 
ton beginning in 1939, and if we can 
skin through 1943, the future, with its 
1,100,000-ton promise for 1944, looks 


clear, 
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War Food Boss 


Technically, Wickard will 
issue the orders, but to food 
men, Hendrickson will be head 
man in agriculture. 


After six weeks devoted to setting up 

his organization, Roy F. Hendrickson, 
head of the Dept. of Agriculture’s Food 
Distribution Administration, is begin- 
ning to function as the actual food ad- 
ministrator of the war. ‘Technically 
speaking, orders will be issued in the 
name of Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard; but, in the view of food proc- 
essors, distributors, and consumers, Hen- 
drickson is the nearest counterpart to 
the Herbert Hoover of the last war. 
e Two Jobs from One—When President 
Roosevelt gave Wickard complete con- 
trol over food on Dec. 5, the secre- 
tary split the job into two parts: (1) 
Food Production Administration, which 
amounted to concentration of the de- 
partment’s farm activities into one 
grouping for conversion to a real war 
basis; and (2) the Food Distribution 
Administration, which converted the 
old Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion from a lend-lease procurement and 
domestic relief distribution organization 
into a “food administration.” 

If Wickard is to succeed in the food 
job, he must perform a miracle (BW— 
Jan.16'43,p5). Thus far his progress is 
nothing spectacular. While Hendrick- 


son’s FDA was slow getting down to 
work, Wickard’s FPA didn't ever get 
beyond an internal civil war over basi 
farm production policies. ‘This culm 
nated in last week's resignation of Her 
bert W. Parisius, originally named to 
head FPA, 

e@ Liberal vs. Conservative—This 
war found the _ liberal-minded 
Security Administration pitted against 
the conservative-minded Farm Credit 
Administration and Agricultural Adjust 
ment Administration. Parisius 
sented the former—he wanted to pull 
out all the stops and force farm pro 
duction skyward under the pressure of 
easy credit and other liberal policies for 
small and marginal farms. 

Parisius charged that the Farm 
Credit-AAA combine was dominated by 
the banker-type mind. Without com 
ment, Wickard named former Gov. Clif 
ford ‘Townsend of Indiana as head of 
FPA, with J. B. Hutson, on leave from 
Commodity Credit Corp., and A. G 
Black, governor of Farm Credit, as his 
deputy directors. 

e Lost Six Weeks—Thus Wickard 1 
placed Farm Security in the FPA sad 
dle by the very people who had pre 
vented Parisius and his group from 
getting under way. Had Wickard taken 
decisive action earlier in this contro 
versy, the valuable six weeks between 
the President’s executive order and Pari 
sius’s resignation might have been saved 

It is significant to note that the 
Administration-minded Farmers Union 
was the only farm organization to r 
gret Parisius’s departure. ‘The other ma 
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COMPRESSED JEEP 


Folded up like a Murphy bed, a jeep 
starts life in one of the new “victory” 


crates designed by Willys-Overland 
to reduce required shipping space 
from 168 to 141 cu. ft. Also in the 
crate is a carton of replacement parts. 
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DIRECTOR 


Roy F. Hendrickson. 


DEPUTY DIRECTORS 

C. W. Kitchen (commodity branches); 
Jacob Rosenthal, assistant. 

E. A. Meyer (facilities, processors, whole- 
salers and retailers, manpower). 

Maj. Ralph W. Olmstead (compliance, 
programs, transportation and warehous- 
ing). 

J. S. Russell (civilian requirements and 
programs, conservation). 


COMMODITY BRANCHES 
Livestock and meats, E. H. Reed. 
Fruits and vegetables, W. G. Meal. 
Fats and oils, T. L. Daniels. 

Dairy and poultry, T. G. Stitts. 


Who’s Who in Food Distribution 


Personnel in the key spots in the Department of Agriculture’s Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, as chosen to date, follow: 


Special commodities, H. C. Albin. 
Sugar, Joshua Bernhardt. 

Cotton and fiber, Carl H. Robinson. 
Tobacco, Charles E. Gage. 

Grain products, H. J. Murphy. 


REGIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 


Northeast (headquarters, New York), Buell 
F. Maben. 

South (headquarters, Atlanta), James H. 
Palmer. 

Great Lakes (headquarters, Chicago), E. O. 
Pollock. 

Midwest (headquarters, Des Moines), Rus- 
sell Mather (acting). 

Rocky Mountain (headquarters, Denver), 
Leonard R. Trainer (acting). 

Pacific Coast (headquarters, 
cisco), Merritt A. Clevenger. 

Southwest (headquarters, Dallas), Lester J. 
Cappleman. 


San Fran- 


jor farm organizations, including the 
older Farm Bureau and National 
Grange, kept a loud silence. 

e@ One Industry Man—Apparently with 
an eye on the farm bloc, Hendrickson 
put only one food industry man on his 
key FDA staff—hard-working but un- 
imaginative E. A. “Woody” Meyer, an 
official of a relatively small Pennsyl- 
vania canning company. 

Aside from Meyer, only three other 

key FDA officials came from outside the 
Agriculture Dept.: ‘Tom Daniels, head 
of WPB’s fats and oils section, was 
made head of a similar commodity 
branch in FDA; Dr. Russell Wilder, 
noted nutritionist of the Mayo Clinic, 
was made head of civilian food require- 
ments; and Jacob Rosenthal of WPB’s 
food section was named an assistant to 
Deputy Director C. W. Kitchen. 
e@ Key Jobs for AMA Men-—In fact, 
aside from two other key staff men 
taken from other branches of the Agri- 
culture Dept., Hendrickson placed AMA 
men in every key spot. Many of these 
men are department careerists; others 
were brought into AMA in _ recent 
months as Hendrickson planned his or- 
ganization for the eventuality of a food 
administration (BW—Dec.19’42,p58). 

Nucleus of the new food administra- 
tion is the nine commodity branches. 
All operating responsibility will reside 
in these branches, which will issue and 
administer all food orders. Thus tre- 
mendous responsibility is thrust upon 
men like E. J. Murphy, who will run 
the nation’s flour and bread supplies. 

@ WPB Men Got Crumbs—Hendrick- 
son didn’t get the Budget Bureau to 
transfer physically WPB’s food staff to 
FDA until the key spots in his organiza- 
tion had been filled with his own men. 
When WPB’s food men came over, the 
only jobs that Hendrickson could offer 
to the men who have been running the 
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food show since Pearl Harbor were as 
section or unit heads under AMA com- 
modity branch chiefs. 

In addition, Hendrickson adopted 
this politically smart position on dollar- 
a-year men: Those who came over from 
WPB have been offered jobs at Agri- 
culture Dept. salaries (about $4,000 a 
year for the jobs remaining open). Those 
who can’t sacrifice their outside incomes 
are being added to FDA’s consultation 
panel. Such consultants will have no ad- 
ministrative responsibility or authority. 


Spare That Cow! 


FSA deals in livestock to 
maintain milk production by 


halting the slaughter of dairy 
herds. 


The Dept. of Agriculture is act 
check cattle slaughter which has r 
serious proportions in several im 
milksheds. Cows will be purchase 
farmers no longer able to take 
them because of shortages of lal 
feed or because of other problem 
eCCC Funds Involved—Field t 
visors of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion will buy such cows with Com. 
modity Credit Corp. funds, sell them to 
other farmers who can handle them. 
The program will be initiated in Chi- 
cago, New York, and Kansas City milk- 
sheds and will be extended to other 
areas as rapidly as FSA can meet the 
demands. 

For years the department has pres- 
sured farmers to get rid of low-produc- 
ing cows, but because of increased de- 
mand for dairy products, the situation 
has almost reached the point where they 
are being urged to milk every cow. 
Instead, many farmers are selling or 
slaughtering part or all of their herds. 
Many are taking war jobs. 

e Meat Grades Unaffected—Department 
specialists are concerned with the neces- 
sity of maintaining dairy herds, although 


GREEN GOLF PASTURES 


On Augusta’s famous National Golf 
Club’s fairways, scene of the Masters’ 
Tournament in other years, now roam 
50 head of Herefords—sportland’s 


latest concession to wartime regula- 
tions. Since auto restrictions mean 
the end of normal golfing, officials 
fenced off greens and turned loose the 
cattle. With an eye to beef priccs, 
officials plan to double the herd. 
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.»,and to every individual...a 


may lapel pin symbolic of leadership 


m2? @n.\\\ on the production front” 


c dB: <6 i ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 


Every Disston worker has been honored by the Army- 
Navy award for high achievement in the production 
of war material. Every individual in this organiza- 
tion shares in this citation, as he and she have shared 
i 3 . = in the earnest and loyal effort which won it. 


In announcing the award the War Department says: ‘“To the men and women 
of the Tacony plant of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.:—Your patriotism as shown by your remarkable 
production record is helping our country along the road to victory...congratulations for accomplishing 
more than seemed reasonable or possible a year ago.” 


The “E” burgee that flies above the Disston plant and the ‘“E” badge that Disston men and women 
wear are more than symbols of a year’s accomplishment—they are an inspiration to achieve 
more, an incentive to keep on producing beyond what seems “possible.” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Disston workers are producing to the-utmost of their ability: Armor Plate for the Air 

Corps and Army motorized equipment... Steel for Ordnance—37 mm. guns, Steel for 

Is torpedo and rifle parts... Motor driven chain saws for Army Engineers... Jungle 

| Knives for the Quartermaster Department... Huge quantities of saws, files and other 

tools for other government departments as well as for thousands of industrial plants 

S, making products essential to victory ... at the same time Disston workers are produc- 
ing the Company’s regular products for the essential needs of customers. 
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OUR JOB IS TO PROVIDE 


GASKETS, etc. 
That can take it 


despite operating conditions! 

despite material shortages! 
Back of today’s Fel-Pro de- 
velopments are years of 
experience and research in 
developing new and im- 

roved sealing materials. 
“he war has simply acceler- 
ated the pace with which 
Fel-Pro is devising not only 
materials to replace those 
whichare critical but actual- 
ly producing improved ma- 
terials for certain require- 
ments. One of the newest is 
SYNTOFLEX 
a new sealing material 
which has many character- 
istics of rubber but which, 
in addition, 
resists corrosive gases 

Syntoflex has many war- 
time applications for mili- 
tary and industrial require- 
ments. 

FREE SPECIMEN BOOK 
Contains 36 specimens of 
Fel-Pro materials, one or 
more of which is most likely 
to provide the solution to 
your problems. Should your 
requirements, however, de- 
mand specially developed 
material, our research staff 
is at your service. 


ep 


for Solutions to Sealing Problems 


FELT PRODUCTS MFG. Co. 
1512 Carroll Ave., Chicege, til. 
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it is impossible for them to estimate 
how much milk has been lost to 
slaughter. 

Packing interests express some con- 
cern lest the cow rehabilitation program 


| affect normal meat production from 
| canner and cutter cattle grades. Nor- 


mally, dairy cattle account for as much 


as 40% of the beef slaughter. 


| Bakers’ Woes 


Cost reductions fail to gag 
demands for higher bread ceil- 


| ing because of problems with 
| ingredients. 


When the joint OPA-Agriculture 

Dept. Food Distribution Order No. 1 
took effect this week, 30,000 bakers 
discarded bread frills and prepared to 
decommission slicing equipment with 
two major misgivings: (1) whether 
they’d be able to stay in business in the 
face of higher flour prices; (2) whether 
they could obtain, as well as afford, suf- 
ficient ingredients. 
e Bakers Are Unimpressed—W ashington 
had hoped to preclude the first doubt 
and silence demands for a hike in OPA’s 
bread ceiling by reducing bakery pro- 
duction costs to barest essentials after 
allowing flour prices to rise an average of 
10% Jan. 4, in deference to farmers 
(BW —Jan.9’43,p22). From the indus- 
try’s viewpoint, neither intention was 
accomplished because costs of outlawed 
frills are relatively negligible (for ex- 
ample, .01¢ per loaf for slicing) and be- 
cause ingredient difficulties still remain 
unsolved. 

Besides banning slicing, double-wrap- 

ping, cross-panning, twisting, and con- 
signment selling of bread, the order 
makes vitamin and mineral enrichment 
of bread mandatory and changes in- 
gredient ratios. An eleventh-hour amend- 
ment, however, extended to all bread 
the 60-day exemption from the slicing 
ban—originally applicable to loaves 
weighing two pounds or more. ‘These 
changes call for reduction in bread con- 
tents as follows: milk solids from 6% 
to 3%-4%, maximum sugar or related 
solids from 6% to 4%, and maximum 
fat from 6% to 4%. Before the order 
went into effect, about 70% of the 
bread was enriched. 
e Some Bakers Complained—Since ratios 
are mandatory, bakers of foreign-type 
breads (Italian and French, principally) 
complained they have had no experience 
with milk solids—their products always 
have been milk-free. To give such 
bakers time to experiment, the milk 
ratio order was suspended for three 
months. 

Another last-minute change was made 
when the original ban on braking was 
rescinded at the request of some small 


bakers who claimed it was a slap at 
to the advantage of big comp tito, 
Braking is a process by whicl) breag 
dough is fed back and forth + jroyo) 
high-speed rollers, producing a arp 
loaf of finer texture, but destroy 
flavor if overdone. The process }:\5 wid 
use in small shops, because they 
have the high-speed mixing equipment 
that produces a braking effect in large 
bakeries. 
e Extenders in Doubt—To help mee 
cost and shortage problems, the baking 
industry has substitutes and extender 
for their materials. For example, dry 
shortenings can be used to meet the {yt 
shortage. Some of these with a base of 
corn flour or lecithin (from wheat germ 
and soybean) contain approximately 
30% fat. But the question is whether 
the fat in these dry shortenings must be 
figured into the 2% maximum. If 
Washington rules that they must, then 
the industry is faced with the problem 
of how to do it, for most commercial 
users do not know the fat percentage 
of these shortenings. 

The same situation exists in dry milk 

extenders and substitutes, some of which 
contain a percentage of milk powder 
and soybean flour—a mixture that 
closely approximates reconstituted dry 
milk. Importance of milk extension may 
be judged by the fact that military and 
lend-lease channels are soaking up 90% 
of spray-type dry milk, leaving the te- 
mainder and less desirable roller-type for 
all commercial users. An added head- 
ache is OPA’s milk ceiling, which leaves 
a spread of only 1¢ a pound for ship- 
ping costs, making it tough on bakers 
who are a long distance from their 
sources of supply. 
e Egg Substitutes Limited—Eggs also 
are difficult to obtain and difficult to 
replace in quantity. Government agen- 
cies have taken practically all available 
dried eggs and 90% of the frozen sup- 
plies. Although many bakers are using 
lecithin-base egg substitutes, in a 50% 
to 100% ratio, the industry consensus 
is that substitution beyond 30% can- 
not be made without compromising 
quality, volume, flavor, or texture. 

Sugar ro pene ges has been partial 

solved with malt sirup, glucose, com 
sirup, molasses, and honey. All of these 
will assume greater stature when an ¢x- 
pected extension to the order includes 
cakes and pastries. Thus far, bakers have 
increased pastry volume with less than 
70% of their former sugar consump- 
tion by the use of substitutes and by 
reducing the types and quantities of 
icings and fillings. 
@ The Flour Issue—Substitutions and ex- 
tensions of bakery ingredients have 
served to point up the fact that neither 
is available for wheat flour. So, until 
flour prices are dropped or bread ceilings 
are punctured (the latter is most likely), 
bakers will continue to demand permis 
sion to boost bread prices. 


1}, 
1\ 
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We changes, pusek 10 SCKHE/ 


‘NOTHING IS MORE IMPORTANT TO 
WAR PRODUCTION THAN SCRAP” 


DONALD M. NELSON 


This grand guy knows you're right, Mr. Nelson. 
For the SCRAP that he and about 6500 other yard dealers 


prepare, when combined with smelted iron, contributes at 
least half of the resultant total tonnage of new steel. The steel 
industry might as well try to do without ‘ron ore as attempt 
© produce enough war steel without prepared SCRAP 
trom these yards. 

With no thought of praise, nor expectation of reward 
other than a modest profit, this patriotic little band of scrap 
dealers will supply more than 20,000,000 tons of vital 
Scrap this year! 

Into their yards flows an endless stream of junk .. . out, 


to the steel mills, pours a constant supply of SCRAP. Graded 
to as many as 75 specifications . . . minced by giant alligat 
shears to foot-square electric furnace fodder . . . flame- 
to suitable open-hearth lengths . . . squeezed by great press 
into bale-size furnace charges. Many millions of dolla 
are invested in special equipment by these dealer yards 
prepare SCRAP! 

Are these the “forgotten men” of 1942? No “E” pennant 
or other merit banners flutter from their flagstaffs 
without them few such awards would have been possi! 

Forgotten, did we say? Well, not quite. Happily a gr 
ing appreciation of their vital contribution can be not 
Well done, Scrap Dealers of America! 


0 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Custom Molded Plastics 
TO THE RESCUE 


Ene Resistor Plastics 
have come to the rescue 
of many manufacturers 
seeking to improve their 
products and to eliminate 
critical materials. 


The water light shown above exem- 
plifies both objectives. Injection molded 
of clear plastics, the container and dome 
weigh but 19 ounces, reducing the weight 
of the complete light to about 1/5 that of 
ordinary water lights. The strong, durable 
plastic material, which is impervious to 
water, gives excellent protection to lamp 
and batteries. 


If you have a vital materials problem, 
consult our engineering department for 
possible substitution of plastics. There is 
no obligation. Write for catalog. 


* OPbaitics Division + 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


ERIE RESISTOR © 


HANG UP YOUR J—onnhe 


FILING TROUBLES FREE 


in the filing folder that PENDAFLEX 
FOLDER 


Oxjore 
PENDAFLEX* 

FOLDERS 
reduce filing time 20°. | <<, 


THE NEW WAY 
NO SAG! 


NO DROOP! 
NO SLUMP! 


THE OLD WAY 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 
folders hang in file! 
. 
transforms filing from et es 


laborious searching to 


SEND NOW 
INSTANT 
VISIBLE 


FOR FREE 
REFERENCE 


SAMPLE 
T oxrorD FILING SUPPLY CO 


1 350 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y, “S* 
Send me FREE sample of your Oxford Pendafiex folder 
and new, illustrated, fact.full beoklet: ‘How to Cut Filing 
| Costs 20 per cent’’. No obligation, of course 
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CEREMONIAL SULK 


Georgians look to a new era with the 
ouster of Eugene Talmadge (right), 
who stood sullenly last week while 
Ellis Arnall (left) succeeded him as 
governor. Arnall, a Roosevelt sup- 
porter, will ask Georgia’s legislature 
to retain present tax levels despite an 


_ inherited $35,000,000 debt, thus hop- 


ing to coax back business—especially 
government business lost under Tal- 
madge’s regime. Inaugurations like 
Georgia’s were commonplace as the 
1943 state legislative sessions got in 
full swing. All legislatures are now in 
session, excepting Alabama and F'lor- 
ida, which meet in the spring, and 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Virginia, which meet in 1944. 


Improved Oats 

With the aid of private 
capital, lowa seeks to gear its 
grain quality to quantity in a 
_turn to hybrids. 


Biggest oat state is Iowa—5,000,000 
acres in a normal year. But quality of 
Iowa oats, particularly in feed value per 
bushel, is a reproach to the grain trade. 
Of Iowa oats marketed in 1940, a banner 


| year for small grains, 76% graded No. 3 
| or lower; in 1941, a bad year because 
| of rust, 88%. 


In those years, 80% to, 
85% of Illinois oats graded No. 1 or 


| better, worth at least 3¢ more per bushel 
| than No. 3. 


e The Millers’ Position—Principal suf- 
ferers from low quality of Iowa oats are, 
of course, Iowa farmers. Running the 
farmers a close second, however, is 


Quaker Oats Co., which has the world’s 


| largest mill at Cedar Rapids. ‘To main- 


tain an acceptable milling standard in 
1941, Quaker had to buy 80% of this 


| plant’s oats from other states. 


To prepare the 20% of lowa-grown 
grain for its first milling required more 


| than 50 costly, preliminary, separating 


processes to get rid of the admixture of 
barley, stray oats of other varieties and 
maturities, mustard, and miscellaneous 


dockage. Before intensive deterioration 
afflicted the state’s crop quality, less than 
a dozen separations had sufficed. In the 
period 1939-42, to produce a barrel of 
groats required four more bushels of 
lowa than of Illinois oats. 

@ Quaker’s Campaign—All this is be- 
hind a program that puts agricultural 
improvement bodies throughout Iowa 
on the job of convincing farmers that 
they had better throw into the hog feed 
home-raised seed oats they have been 
saving to plant next spring. Farmers are 
urged to buy, borrow, or swap for one 
of four new hybrid varieties for this 
year’s planting. Busily boosting the pro- 
gram are elevator men, feed and seed 
dealers. 

Spark plug of the campaign is seldom 
heard of in this connection. Yielding 
the limelight and credit to others, but 
paying most of the bills, including those 
for a state-wide campaign of advertising 
in farm papers, city and country news- 
papers, and radio time, is Quaker Oats 
Co. 
e Four Hybrids Promoted—The U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, cooperating 
with state colleges, has developed in 
recent years an entire new strain of 
hybrid oats which show an even greater 
margin over old-time oats than does 
hybrid corn over open-pollinated corm. 
Iowa’s new varieties are Tama, Boone, 
Control, and Marion. 

These are highly resistant to smut, 
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The New Fairchild Cargo Plane Will Speed Delivery 
of Tanks, Guns, Troops and Supplies 


On that fateful December 7th, Washington opened 

the drawer marked “Blueprint For a Global War.” 
“Here’s your kind of a job, Fairchild—to develop 

a plane that can help supply an army on the other 


side of the world.” 


aeronautical research and scientific engineering de- 


voted to “Creating the Plane for 
the Purpose.” Among those planes 
is a notable line of cargo-carrying 
aircraft. 

Today, Fairchild is building a new 
cargo plane designed expressly for 
carrying tanks, guns, troops and 


equipment over great distances and for delivery to 
small fields at the front! Its precise performance and 
other characteristics are a military secret. It was 
created out of the needs of this war to fulfil the 


; 


needs of this war. It bears the Fairchild “Touch of 
Fairchild got that job because it had 20 years of Tomorrow.” 


**ON THE BEAM”’ 
“The dominant note of our common war 
effort is unity, unity of our people and unity 
of the United Nations. That is the hard 
fact which is the spearhead of Victory.” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


[From letter of Nov. 25,'42 to Col.J.C.O" Laughlin] 


Other Fairchild “weapons” for winning the war in- 


clude training planes, liaison planes, 
Ranger aircraft engines and the 
Duramold process for making planes 
and components of plastic-plywood. 
And while the new Fairchild military 
cargo plane is the latest of these, it 
is by no means the last. 


* 
A= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. IL. 
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30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
. Duramold Division, New York, N, Y. 


« 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Victory could depend 


on this one bolt! 


The failure of a bolt, a rivet or other 
small part can conceivably spell the 


difference between victory or defeat. 


Guns which operate with preci- 
sion gears depend for their accuracy 
on the quality of the metal in their 


parts. So do bombs and torpedoes. 


No tank, plane, gun, ship or bomb 
can be stronger than its weakest 
part. That's why parts for weapons 
are so important. And that’s why 
precision heat-treating plays so large 


a part in war production—why Gas 


26 ¢ General News 


is so widely used industrially today. 


Today, at the shoulder of all war 
industry, stands the industrial Gas 
engineer, helping to get the most 
from this fine fuel. You are welcome 
to his services—if you need them. 
Call your Gas company today. 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1S TO. D | 
FOR ALL | 


| INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


x 


stem rust, and crown or leaf rus! 
tuins the old-style oat crop abo 
three years. Yielding more and 

heavier test weights, the new o 
in a normal crop year, produc 
22% more feed value per acre 

wet, rust year more than doub 
e Illinois Provided Know-how- 
Oats and the professional crop i: 
ment interests took a prelimin 
highly successful workout thi 


| ago on Illinois oats, then almost 


as Iowa’s. In the Illinois job, px 
learned lessons that they are 
to work in lowa now. 
Prime lesson is that when a 
forms its oat cropping, it should 
job in a single season. As long a 


are old-style oats around, these in: 


get mixed in with the new. Sma 
are not subject to accidental hy 


| tion, but contamination comes t 
| physical mixing—in threshers, 


bins, and through random o0\ 

fence planting when Farmer B 
end-gate seeder slings a few ha 
of his old oats into Farmer S 
field of newly seeded hybrid. 

e Complete Change Sought—G 
the current Iowa campaign is a 

change over for the state’s oat ac 
This is patently impossible, but 
moters count on hitting 90% or | 
It would not have been possible ¢ 
because only now have the new vai 
been multiplied to the required 
000,000 bu. of seed. 

To make sure the 1941 crop hyb 
oats would not be diverted from 
uses, township committeemen last 
mer visited each farmer who had 1 
these varieties. Next, they called on a 
other farmers, urged them to obt 
their 1942 seed from those neigh 
who had hybrid. Consequence w 
epidemic of buying and swapping whi 
practically cleared the market. 

@ Livestock Factor — Particular impor- 
tance attaches to the oat program be- 
cause of wartime needs for stockf 

In recent years, oats have gained recog 


| nition among stockmen as ideal feed for 


poultry and livestock up to 25%-33 


| of the ration. At present meat price 


+ 


levels, oats for feed are worth up t 
80¢ or 90¢ per bushel. 

lowa, like most Corn Belt states, has 
more livestock on hand and in prospect 
than it can feed. Current estimates 0! 
the 1943 shortage are 45,000,000 fee: 
units, or bushels of corn. If lowa plant 
the same oat acreage as last year | 
converts 100% to the new hybrid \ Irie 


ties, given identical crop condition 
‘ 


new oats would provide an estin ted 
49,000,000 additional feed units—with- 


out additional labor. 

Slogan of the current campaign 
“In 1943 Iowa must have extra 
units. Congress can’t vote ’em. Di 
won’t buy ‘em. But—farmers can grow 


‘em by planting nothing but the new 


: eg 
| cisease resistant oats next spring. 
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Because steel strapping helps to assure safe, damage-free 
arrival to all types of shipments, from crated fighter planes 
to cartons of canned foods... demand for the speedy Acme 
strap-applying tools has taxed our capacity to the limit... 

.. all strapping tools are made from critical materials. 


How to draft your idle 
strapping tools for war work 


Just send your unemployed Acme strap-apply- 
ing equipment to Acme Steel Company. These 
tools will be placed with the armed services and 
in war plants. On strapping tools made by 
others than Acme, write the manufacturers. 


Tools loaned will be replaced 


The Acme tools which you loan to the war 
effort will be replaced whenever you need 
them. Or if you prefer, a cash credit, based 
on their present return value, is readily avail- 
able. Will you please check up today... then 
let us know how many Acme strap-applying 
tools you can spare and ship them direct to us. 


PRVVESS 


ACME STEEL COMPANY General Offices: 2828 Archer® Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston @ Detroit © Indianapolis ¢ Los Angeles * Milwaukee ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. © St.Louis ¢ S?. Paul ¢ San Francisco © Seattle © also representatives in other principal cities 
ACME STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


When ordering. specify 
whether you want the 
weekly, semimonthly. 
biweekly or monthly 
tables—and how many 
of each you require. 


LY 
porate 


As a service to employers, 
Burroughs has reproducéd, 
it? 658 x 5% card form, the 


<< ) rroughs users—and 

these tables to save 

MANUFACTURING | the many computations required in 

FOR WAR handling this new problem. 

pel nai mage taney These free tables are typical of many 

Forces, and the manufacture |, - timely helps offered by Burroughs to 

ci comtingequipmentionine | id businessfirms in meeting new war- 

Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- time fi in and accounting problems 
me ion’ ey ey "lle : 

wer cctivities, ere the viet | With their present equipment. Cal! the 


tasks assigned to Burroughs local ‘Burroughs office, or write to— 
in the Victory Program. > a 
oe Ver Pewee / BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


Ae, 


Burroughs 
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James Gaesar Petrillo, the musicians 
czar, explains to Senate com 


“ 


that his union’s “pancake tur: 
record changers in Chicago radic sta 
tions, get $90 a week because broad 
casters “gave it to me and I couldn't 
turn it down.” 


| , 
‘Records Again? 
Senate grilling may force 
| Petrillo to end six-month ban on 
recordings, but there’s still the 
problem of materials. 


Not since the midget sat on J. P. 
Morgan’s knee has the press had more 
fun with a Senate investigation than 

| it did last week when James Caesar 
| Petrillo defended the ban that has kept 
American Federation of Musicians mem- 
bers from making phonograph records 
and radio transcriptions since Aug. | 
(BW—Jun.20'42,p8). Typical repartee 
was Sen. Charles W. Tobey’s suggestion 
“a special slot in juke boxes where you 
could put a nickel that would stop the 
damn stuff.” 
| @ Strike End In Sight—But musician's 
union czar Petrillo is no joke to record 
manufacturers, juke box operators, and 
| —most of all—small non-network radio 
| stations who now see for the first time 
in six months the possibility that re- 
cording of popular music will be te- 
sumed. Before the Interstate Commerce 
subcommittee put him under pressure 
last week, Petrillo would have broken 
the strike only in exchange for protec- 
| tive legislation that would give A.I’.M 
members a property right in recordings 
and allow them to collect royalties on 
each record in the same fashion as the 
American Society of Composers, Av- 
| thors, and Publishers (BW —Mar.9'40, 
p32) collects tribute. 

After. two days of evasion and side- 
show, under a threat that President 
| Roosevelt would exercise war powers to 
| demand lifting of the ban, Petrillo 
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agreed to have a plan drafted Feb. | to | 
be presented to broadcasters and the | 
recording industry. Some kind of com- 
promise is thought inevitable, but the 
industry, used to Petrillo’s surprise tech- | 
niguc, 1s not prophesying the future. 

@ Materials the Big Worry—Effects of 
the ban are only now beginning to be 
felt, thanks to an adequate backlog— 
(best seller “White Christmas,” for in- 
stance, was recorded last June). As a 
matter of fact, it was not the Petrillo 
ban but only raw material shortages 
that kept the industry from exceeding 
the record-breaking 1941 sales total of 
about 120,000,000 records. Last year’s | 
figure 1s estimated at 110,000,000. | 
Decca Records, Inc., even reports 1942 | 
sales ahead of 1941’s $8,218,145, which | 
itself was a spectacular jump from the | 
previous year’s $5,231,481. Further- | 
more, retailers’ Christmas record trade | 
was the biggest in history, and _post- 
holiday orders are running 334% over | 
the same period last year, although many | 
of them probably can’t be filled. 

Raw material shortages have been be- | 
deviling record makers since the War | 
Production Board first allocated virgin | 
shellac for war production (BW—Apr.18 | 
'42,p34). To the industry no less than | 
to the government, shellac is an essen- | 
tial material and constituted 20% of | 
the material in each disk in the days | 
before the supply problem arose. It 
pours evenly when the record is pressed, | 
resists heat when the record is played, | 
and keeps surface noise down. India is | 
the only source of supply, and little is 
imported now. 

@No More Shellac — Manufacturers’ 
stockpiles, however, might have carried | 
them through several years of war had | 
supplies not been frozen for military | 
equipment. The first cut reduced man- 
ufacturers to 30% of previous consump- 
tion; in November they were cut to 5%; | 
in December they received none. Hence- 
forth, allocation will be on a monthly | 
basis, and probably negligible. 

Only adequate substitute for shellac 
is vinylite (BW—May2’42,p28) which | 
is used for transcription recordings and 
cuts down surface noises even more than 
shellac. But use of vinylite would boost | 
costs so that records would have to sell 
for $3 a disk. Needless to say, it is not 
part of manufacturers’ plans for 1943. 
¢ Relying on Reclaim—Record makers 
will rely chiefly on salvage. Reclaimed 
shellac was always used in small amounts 
-10% to 15%. Now that it is used in 
greater proportion—at least 50%—rec- 
ords are of only slightly inferior quality. | 

But secondhand shellac is no panacea | 
for manufacturers. Reprocessing makes 
production costs higher than use of vir- | 
gin shellac. And worse than that, pro- 
ducers cannot collect enough scrap. | 
RCA Mfg. Co., which makes Victor | 
records, demands one used record for | 
every three new ones sold to dealers. 
Other makers have been less strict but 
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To men like you who are 


SHAPING TOMORROW 
TODAY! 


The strategic location, available manpower and rich natural resources 
of West Virginia are attracting the attention of executives who are 
planning mow for post-war production and industrial expansion. 
Perhaps the following questions and answers will give you a better 
understanding of West Virginia and its advantages. 


1 What natural resources are avail- 

abletoIndustry in West Virginia? 
Natural gas, oil, limestone, water 
power and hardwood timber are 
among the major natural resources. 
West Virginia has long been one of 
the nation’s leading producers of 
bituminous coal—and vast deposits of 
it remain untouched. There is an un- 
limited quantity of fresh, mountain 
water for industrial purposes. 


Does West Virginia possess favor- 

able transportation facilities? 
Blanketing the state is a network of 
splendid railways and highways— 
permitting overnight shipments to 
Northern, Southern, Eastern and Mid- 
western markets. There is also water 
transportation direct to Ohio, Alle- 
gheny and Mississippi River ports. 


Is skilled manpower available 
in West Virginia? 
West Virginia's labor force totals 
about 415,000 men, not counting 
farmers. New semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor is beingattracted. 
Ave the climate and living 
conditions favorable? 
Due to West Virginia’s loca- 


tion—midway between the North and 
South—and its average high elevation, 
the seasons are extremely mild. In 
most industrial areas you'll find 
adequate housing—and in all com- 
munities, a cordial and a cooperative 
attitude toward industrial enterprises. 


What are the recreational facili- 

ties im West Virginia? 
West Virginia’s State Parks and 
Forests are nationally known for rustic 
beauty, wholesome sport and invigo- 
rating recreation. Wild game is abun- 
dant... fishing is excellent! In most 
communities, civic, musical, drama 
and art organizations are popular. 


What are theleading manufactur- 
ing industries in West Virginia? 
These varied industries include huge 
chemical plants producing Nylon, 
chlorines, ammonia, bromines, salts, 
and other compounds and derivatives; 
companies producing glass (an indus- 
try in which West Virginia ranks 
second); coke and steel pro- 
ducers and allied industries; 
manufacturers of fluorescent 
lighting equipment, plastics, 
synthetic rubber, textiles, etc. 


You are cordially invited to write on your business letterbead for com- 
e and detailed information concernimg West Virginia resources, 


plant sites and industrial 


opportunities. Any specific data you require 
relative to definite localities will be promptly furnish 


ed upom request. 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


Box 7, Capitol Building « Charleston, West Virginia 


Coal and Chemical Center of the Nation! 


S 
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Just a few of thousands of 
wire mill products for war 
uses. 


Every time the U. S. fleet engages 
the enemy, thousands of wire mill 
products play their essential sup- 
porting roles. In ammunition, 
guns, communications and ship 
construction, wire helps complete 
the fighting efficiency of every 
ship. Air forces and land forces, 
too, continually “‘draft’’ huge ton- 
nages of wire mill production, 


“First call’’ reasons are these why 
Keystone, along with the country’s 
other leading wire mills, is turning 
out its highest maximum tonnage. 


And on this industrial march to 
Victory, vastly significant devel- 
opments in wire performance are 
being made. After Victory, these 
developments should streamline 
production for an INTENSIFIED 
civilian demand. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Special Analysis Wire 
for Alll Industrial ig 
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are tightening up. Dealers in t 
an average of 24¢ apiece for eC. 
ords, which they use like ration « ypop, 
to buy new stocks. Neigh! shood 
shops frequently take in an ave ge of 
100 a week, but department st. <s 
ceive practically none, and th puts 
them at a disadvantage in secur: > ney 
records. Collections are supple. cnted 
by service organizations, like t)~ Boy 
Scouts and the American Wome: , Vo. 
untary Services (BW—Mar.28’4_ 52 
and a thriving black market. 

e Low Cost Labels Out—Risin: cost 


are reflected in the higher propor! on of 
50¢ labels that are sold as coi pared 
with the 35¢ recordings. Recors are 


under price ceilings, and OPA has shown 
no inclination to grant relief; so manu. 
facturers have relieved the squeez« a bit 
by making only a few token releases in 
the lowest-price bracket. 

Another shift in production is con- 
centration on popular records. Makers 
won't waste precious shellac on anything 
less than a sure seller. Thus Victor 
pressed only 100 separate titles for 
Christmas this year, and Columbia has 
cut releases to 20 popular numbers. 
@ No Point in Circumvention—Attempts 
to give the public up-to-the-minute 
tunes since Aug. 1 have been unre- 
warding. To get around the Petrillo 
ban, the transcribed radio shows that 
feature late-night programs on many 
stations went in for recordings by instru- 
ments not covered in union contracts— 
harmonicas, ocarinas, one-man bands 
But such programs had no more appeal 
for advertisers than preban music. 


_ TRUCK PARTS “BANK” 


An “Emergency Truck Parts Bank,” 
which seems to offer a partial answer 
to the hard-pressed truck operatos’s 
maintenance problem, has been set up 
by the A. Pasteris Co., Oakland, Cali. 

The company is calling on truckers 
to take parts from the broken-down 
trucks that they have in dead storage 
and send them to the “bank” at 2200 
Wood St., Oakland. The parts are 
then steam-cleaned and appraised. ‘The 
trucker is offered a price which he can 
accept or reject. If he accepts, the firm 
buys the part and the trucker gets cash 
or credit on a future take-out. 

Typical transaction last week, de- 
scribed by W. P. Scott, general manager 
of the A. Pasteris Co. and former presi- 
dent of the Truck Owners Assn. of 
California: A trucker offered enough 
parts from two of his abandoned trucks 
to get a missing part for one of his 
vehicles, which was then placed back in 
operation. 

One of the biggest sources of parts, 
according to Mr. Scott, is the trucker 
who started operations with a particular 
make of truck, collected a supply of 
parts for it, and later switched to ar 
other make. 
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Copr. 1943, The I’ullma: 


When standing still means 


OUR CRACK PASSENGER TRAIN stands 
on a siding while a heavy freight or 
troop train rumbles by. Men, munitions 
and material... full speed ahead for wat. 


And the slight delay in your train 
clears the track for Uncle Sam! 


“We'll keep ’em rolling!” say the railroads. 
And what a magnificent job of it they're 
doing! Pullman knows, better than most, 
because Pullman works shoulder-to- 
shoulder with more than one hundred differ- 
ent railroads, though it is actually a part 
oft none. 

From this unique position, Pullman can 
give you an accurate, impartial, ‘‘eye-wit- 
ness” account of the amazingly efficient 


full speed ahead 


manner in which these roads are carrying 
out their wartime duties. 


For example: 
Daily deliveries of o#/ by rail to 


Eastern states are now 65 times as 
greatas they were before Axis sub- 
marines started to sink tankers. 


Latest figures on coal shipments 
to New England are 60 per cent 
greater than those for a year ago. 
There is a 30 per cent increase 
in ton-mile freight service. 


And total passenger traffic is more 
than doubled! 


That's where we come in. And the way 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 25,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW=— 


GO PULLMAN 
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the railroads—all of them—are hand] 


Pullman sleeping cars is right in keepi: 


with the splendid record they are making 


in every phase of wartime transportatic 


Each Pullman car—on the average 
now operates at an all-time high in 1 
ber of passengers carried and, thanks 
faster handling, in miles traveled per 


Yes, Pullman’s hat is off to the railroa 


i 


o. 


Yours should be, too. They'll Aeep ‘er 


rolling—we'll s/eep 'em rolling. That's « 
wartime job! 


Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps Regularly / 


@rtnis is 


A CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


GROUP HOSPITAL EXPENSE | 


BENEFITS CERTIFICATE 


IT NOT ONLY SPEEDS 
SICK WORKERS 
BACK TO THEIR JOBS 
BUT... 


lw) YJ S 
* 


IT’S A MORALE BOOSTER 
THAT’S HARD TO BEAT! 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARTFORD CONNECTICyT 
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‘Nazi Nightmare 


Russians’ new successes 


'not only are vital in strategic 
'sense, but also deprive Reich 
_ of natural resources. 


Germany is losing the war in Russia 
and is abandoning Italian Libya to the 
British Eighth Army. The Axis is either 
in retreat or on the defensive in all but 
one phase of World War II—U-boats 
are still a match for the shipbuilder. 
Although details of current ship losses 


| cannot be published, the present rate of 
| sinkings continued through 1943 would 


cost us 10% of our steel output. 

In Russia, the wide-fronted Red army 
drive toward Rostov has placed the en- 
tire 1942 German gain in the Caucasus 
in jeopardy. The collapse of resistance 
along the Grozny-Armavir railroad sig- 


| nals a desperate German effort to bolster 


defenses, while the new Soviet drive 
west from the Voronezh area, like the 


| several drives originating northwest of 
| Stalingrad, is successfully diverting Ger- 
| man attempts to rush northern troops 


to Rostov. Only weeks after smuggling 
winter stores into besieged Leningrad, 
the Russians have blasted German de- 
fenses at Schliisselburg, freeing one of 
the Leningrad-Moscow railroads. 


Strengthened Middle East 


Coupled with the widening Soviet 
offensives, Iraq’s declaration of war 


| against the Axis strengthens the Allied 


position in the Middle E ast, which, only 
a year ago, looked like a feeble bastion 
against a German-Japanese junction in 
southern Asia (BW—Mar.14’42,p34). 
Not only the United Nations’ supply 
lines to Russia are now more secure, but 
also the bartering position of the Allies 
in Turkey is enhanced by the new diplo- 
matic and military position. 

Behind the second successful winter 
offensive is Russian husbanding of man- 


ang and matériel, but more important 


as been the preservation of Soviet in- 

dustrial potential despite sacrifices of 
territory and the loss of cities, power 
sources, raw materials, and immovable 
plants. 

Expansion of Ural and Asiatic indus- 
continuing the decentralization 
program begun ten years ago, has been 
speeded by the transfer of machinery 
and skilled workers from Voroshilov- 
grad, Voronezh, Rostov, and other man- 
ufacturing centers. That heavy as well 
as light industry moved eastward ahead 


| of the German advance is clear from the 


recent statement of the Deputy Com- 


RAILWAYS RETAKEN 


Soviet Transport Eased 
by Winter Victories 


—ae 


LENINGR 


FARTHES | 
GERMAN 
ADVANCE 


BIKIVE LUKI 


SMOLENSK 


BRYANS 


OREL 


KHARKO 


STALINO 
ROSTOV 


KRASNODAR 


ARMAVIR 
AIKOP 


C3) Held by Russia 
WB Retaken by Russia 
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missar of Iron and Steel Industries that 
his mills “now produce every type of 
steel required by the war industries and 
are fully meeting demands.” 

During the last year Soviet planners 


abandoned the “short leap” policy of 

industry evacuation which, in 1941, 4 EAT INSULATIONS 
landed Ukrainian and western Russian 
industries smack in the middle of the 
1942 Volga battleground. At the ex- 
pense of longer railroad hauls, plants | 
were transferred to the Ural region. 

Of equal importance has been Rus- 
sian capacity to eliminate unessential | 
uses of materials needed by war indus- 
try. Production of railroad equipment, | 
for instance, has apparently ceased com- | 
pletely as a result of the removal of | 
rolling stock from the lost territories. 


Boon to Transportation 


First effects of the current Soviet of- 
fensive—which has reclaimed 60,000 of 
the 150,000 square miles lost to the 
Germans in 1942—will be felt by the 
advancing Red army itself. Just as Ger- 
man spearheads slashed at key communi 
cation lines, so the Russian drives are 
now freeing the railroads which must 
feed a continuing offensive. Critical rail 
junctions again in Soviet hands, but re 
quiring rehabilitation before they can 
be used extensively, include Mineral 
naya Vody (on the Rostov-Grozny line), | 
Kotelnikov, Sverevo, Novo Sokolnika 
(west of Velikiye Luki), and Schliissel- 
burg. The Voronezh thrust has freed 
the double-track line to Kamensk which 


originates in the north at Moscow. 


Augmented Fuel Supply 
Crossing the Donets River at Kam 


ensk, the Russian army is now advanc Rx | v Sh eo ; 
ing into the rich coal-producing area of ; ’% 2 A: one of America’s 


the Donbas. If Russian iron and steel largest aviation bases 
output has been adequate to keep muni- ' ‘ where thousands of cur 
tions factories at capacity production, | =i 5 a Sf . sky fighters are trained 
that capacity has often been seriously “= = AG Carey Insulations are pee 
limited by available supplies of coal. : , 4 the job, saving fuel and 
Ural factories have been more ade reducing power costs 

quately supplied since the opening of , 

a railroad linking the Karaganda coal Here, as in many other important projects from coast to coast, 


field with Magnitogorsk—less than half | . ae : ‘ . 
RR ei ae Oe een eadinen tow | these high-efficiency insulations are rendering valuable serv- 
\ ice to the nation at war. 


other industrial centers have been less | 
fortunate. 

Although the Soviets recaptured the 
coal fields south of Moscow last winter, | 
and many of the mines around Tula re- 
port an output greater than in 1941, all 
this coal is reserved for factories in the 
Moscow area. The capital city itself— 
and most other Russian cities—will be 
heated this winter with wood. But if 
Russia holds the Donets area, by earl 
summer the mines should again be sup- 
plying coal to Russian industry. 


Oil Output Holds Up Well 
In the Caucasus, German troops have ‘tk 7 THE PHILIP CAREY MEG cc 
PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. y& ee 


abandoned the salient that threatened Dependable Products Since 1873 + Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


the Grozny oil field. Despite the loss 1 CAMADA: THE PHILIP CARLY COMPART. LTD, Bthice a06 Factory: ne 
ef 700 wells at Maikop and removal of | EE "= #; 
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Long experience, with years of scientific research, have de- 
veloped a full line of Carey Insulations that meet every 
service condition from sub-zero to 2500°F., and that combine 
top performance with unusual durability. 


With the present shortage of fuel and transportation, it is 
increasingly important that you get maximum efficiency from 
every ton of fue] consumed. The use of CAREY Insulations 
will help you attain this result most economically. A nation 
wide organization is at your service. For details, address 


Dept. 29. 


Provides additional pro- 
duction space, time and 
labor economies. Electric 
hoists on traveling cranes, 


cab-operated 
motor-driven 
crane hoists, etc., etc., per- 
mit wide range of handling 
over one universal system. 


LOUDEN saxotne systems 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 
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FREE 
HANDLING 
MANUAL 
64 pages, facts, pictures 
showing man-, time-, 
and space-saving meth- 


ods. Write today. 


| sian front. 


drilling and refining equipment 

Grozny, total Soviet oil producti: 

not declined during the war. O t 

of wells outside the Baku region in 

according to an official statement 

| creased 40% over 1941. At the 

| time, Baku production increased , 
| result of greater wartime efficiency, new 
| drillings, and the addition of equip 
| ment retrieved from the abandoned 
Maikop oil field and from lend-lease 
shipments. 

Chief difficulties arose from conves. 
tion of transportation facilities in the 
Caspian region. In peacetime, 35° of 
| Baku oil was shipped to the Caspian end 
| of the Rostov pipeline (at Makhack 
| Kala) and up the Volga to Stalingrad, 
| Saratov, and Syzran. ‘The new railroad 

through Astrakhan and north to Saratoy 
| helped to move part of this essential 
| fuel last summer. During 1942 a 

ond pipeline from the northeast Cas- 
pian port of Guriey carried much of the 
oil usually shipped on the Volga. With 
the northern part of the Caspian now 
icebound, the Baku oil must be sent to 
| the recently improved port of Krasno- 
vodsk 150 miles away on the east shore 

I'rom there the railroad to Tashkent is 

being doubletracked. 


Nazis’ Manpower Problem 


| Asa Russian winter comeback enters 
| the third month, the world awaits an 
Axis answer. Reports from Turkey indi- 
cate that as many as 42 divisions may 
have been withdrawn from the Russian 
front since the Allies launched the Afri- 
can campaign. These forces must now 
return to battle if their “departure” was 
ever more than a German alibi. Accord 
ing to Russian reports less than 50,000 
troops remain of the 20 divisions trapped 
in the Stalingrad pocket. Sizeable Ger- 
man losses may be expected to continue 
as long as the Russian armies move 
westward. 

This toll of German manpower is 
serious now because it can no longer be 
fully replaced, either by the shifting or 
depletion of occupation forces or by the 
further drafting of workers from Axis 
skill-shy industry. Nevertheless, the 
German position in Russia is not hope 


| , é 
less as long as the series of strongpoints, 


popularly described as “the East Wall,” 
remains in their rear. 
| The significance of the Russian offen- 
sive for American business men lies in 
(1) the fact that Russia is mauling and 
| wearing down German strength, thereby 
| shortening the prospective duration of 
| the war; (2) the scale of the Russian 
offensive, which by freeing communica 
tion lines, raw material sources, and safe- 
| guarding external supply routes means 
| that the Soviets will continue to be a 
decisive military factor; and therefore 
(3) that the American war effort will 


) continue to be closely geared to the 


task of producing supplies for the Rus- 
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“Everybody talks about the weather... 


. . . but nobody does anything about it.” 
No longer is this famous old quotation 
true. For Boeing engineers have done 
something about it! 


They designed the Stratoliner*—the 
only transport airplane built to fly in the 
substratosphere, above the weather — 
where the air is thin, but smooth—where 
greater speed, safety, passenger comfort, 
and economical operation are possible. 

In order to open up this new super- 
highway of the air, Boeing engineers 
designed the first cabin with automati- 
cally controlled atmosphere-conditioning. 
Thus at 20,000 feet, where the bitter- 
cold air is too rarefied for sustained 
breathing, the atmospheric “altitude” 


inside the Stratoliner is maintained at a 
level at which passengers and crew are 
comfortable. That’s why the Stratoliner 
represents the greatest advance yet 
reached in the design and manufacture 
of commercial airplanes . . . and a guide- 
post to the future of flight. 

Today, Boeing Stratoliners have dis- 
carded their gleaming mufti for drab 
camouflage, and employ their great speed 
and huge load capacity on errands of 
war . . . shuttling across seas and con 
tinents, hurrying men and materials out 
to the front lines. 

And in another way, too, the Strato- 
liner is helping to win the Battle of the 
Skies . . . supplementing the work of 


another Boeing-designed and Boeing 
built airplane—the Flying Fortress.* For 
the engineering and manufacturing k 
sons learned in building the Stratoliner 
and the Fortress are today being applied 
to creating still better military plan« 


The engineering and produc tion know 
how acquired by Boeing in many field 
structural, electrical, metallurgical, aerod 
namic and many others — this know-how 
will some day be converted... from maki 
America victorious, to making the fruits of 
science and industry available to free men 
everywhere. 

Engineering leadership . . . manufactur 
ing efficiency ... 
are implicit in the phrase 


now and tomorrow, the 


“Built by Boei 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS'* AND 
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STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE MARKS 
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Ay \SF7G le 
: fi | ies 
Hands that 
rocked the cradle.. 


OW they fashion steel or brass. 
Delicate fingers measure with 
fine gauges to check and in- 

spect. Even heavy parts are ma- 
chined by women, for the ‘Budgit’ 
electric hoist does the lifting for 
them. This portable hoist opens 
up thousands of jobs that other- 
wise would be closed to the weaker 
sex. It enables women to produce 
as much as their menfolk did be- 
fore they entered the armed forces. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists , 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 i 
lbs. They are priced from 
fi1g up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


mi BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of *Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit® and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments, 


MANNING 
<= 
ni 3800 


TRADE MARK 


MERIAM 


MANOMETERS 


IDELY used in laboratory, plant and field to 

measure pressures, vacuums, drafts, flows of 
liquids and gases, levels of liquids in tanks — 
in fact, wherever a permanently accurate indi- 
cating instrument is needed. 
Available in various types, designs and styles to 
meet different pressure and service requirements 
.. the result of 32 years’ specialization in this field. 
Ask for Catalog C-10 and tell us about your meas- 
uring problem so that we may write you fully. 
THE MERIAM CO., 1999 W 112 St., Cleveland, O. 


MERIAM 


THE INSTRUMENT 
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Behind the War Headlines 


Japan’s Shipping 


Discount numerical tabulations of 
Japanese ship losses—watch for ton- 
nage totals. Gravity of Japan’s ship- 
ping shortage is doubtful: Toll is be- 
ing taken of ocean-going heavy-ton- 
nage merchantmen and_ transports, 
but the bulk of Japan’s merchant 
fleet is smaller vessels. Average 
launching tonnage of Japanese ships 
(1917-38) was 2,417 tons. We're 
now building (and losing) ships that 
average over 11,000 tons. 

A recent bag of eleven Japanese 
ships in the Pacific meant a net loss 
of only 50,000 tons; a similar toll of 
United States ships would have cost 
us more than 140,000 tons. Japan is 
using more and more small vessels 
because of their quick turnaround 
and ability to navigate shallow coastal 
waters and _ interisland channels. 
Most sinkings in the South Pacific 
are of these small vessels, though 
their tonnage is not given in official 
communiques. 


German Transport 


Add to Germany’s problems arising 
from deteriorating railroad equipment 
another contributed by'Nature. Low 
water levels in rivers and canals forced 
Swedish iron ore shipments from 
barge to railroads a few months ago, 
and other traffic previously shifted 
from rail to river had to be returned 
to railroads. , 

A locomotive-building program, de- 
signed to add 6,000 to 7,000 new 
all-purpose engines to the Reichs- 
bahnen, is under way although this 
goal is not expected to be achieved 
in 1943. Polish railway shops are 
being worked to capacity, and addi- 
tional relling stock is being removed 
from occupied territories. Italian 
trains occasionally are detained in 
Germany—allegedly for lack of fuel 
to return them—actually to make 
emergency runs in Austria. 


Turkish-Soviet Trade 


Improving diplomatic relations be- 
tween Russia and ‘Turkey, broken 
over the attempted assassination of 
Von Papen in 1941, portend renewed 
trade between these countries, al- 
though negotiations are still under 
the hat. 

Advantages to the United Nations’ 
war effort likely to follow a ‘Turkish- 
Soviet get-together would arise from 
savings in ship tonnage on the long 
haul around Africa. For example, 
Turkey has important tonnages of 


‘to move accumulated stocks. 


copper within stone’s throw of t! 

Soviet border, at ,Artvin. Chanc 

are a trade deal would relieve th 
U. S. of copper tonnage ordered }y 
the Soviets under lend-lease. Con 
ceivably other materials needed }y 
Russia’s war plants could be sup 
plied by Turkey to ease the pressure 
on United Nations’ shipping. 


India’s War Weight 


India’s industrial potential looms 
small in comparison with that of 
most other United Nations but is 
unexpectedly large in one respect. 

With a railroad locomotive out- 
put of only 10 to 15 a year, India 
has contributed more than 200 en- 
gines—converted to oil-burners—and 
10,000 other railroad vehicles for ex- 
port by shutting down 19 branch 
lines. In addition, 770 miles of rail 
have been torn up and 800 miles of 
rail withdrawn from government 
stocks for export. Indian mills pro- 
duced about 800 miles of new rails 
in 1942 and.more than 300 miles of 
new lines were laid in India. 

Broad and narrow-gage rail equip- 
ment has been of immeasurable value 
in the Middle East, especially to 
facilitate movement of lend-lease 
goods across Iran to the Caspian for 
shipment to Russia. This comtribu- 
tion from India has lightened bur- 
dens on American industry. 


Roll Out the Barrels 


Puerto Rican rum exports have run 
above $6,000,000 in one year (1940), 
and export taxes have been an im- 
portant source of the island’s revenue 
in the past. A bottle shortage, which 
combined with lack of shipping space 
to reduce both exports and income, 
may soon be ended by shipments of 
knocked-down barrels from the U. S. 


Canadian Spuds 


A New Brunswick dehydration 
plant now has the capacity to pro- 
duce enough dry potatoes to serve 
1,325,000 soldiers weekly. ‘Total out- 
put of the Hartland plant of New 
Brunswick Potato Products, Ltd., has 
been contracted for by the Dominion 
Agricultural Supply Board for use of 
the armed forces. 

Preliminary schedules call for 
weekly production of 2,000 to 3,000 
15-lb. cans of dry potatoes. ‘Two 
cars packed in a carton are equiva- 
lent to 465 Ibs. of potatoes and will 
serve 1,060. 
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MARKETING | 


Retail Paradox 


Mercantile poverty in the 
midst of plenty sets the pitch for 
1943. If sales remain healthy, 
inventories must suffer. 


Instinctively, every merchant knows 
that 1943 is going to be tough. The 
round of winter trade association meet- 
ings now in progress is evoking jeremiads | 
about mercantile poverty in the midst | 


of financial plenty almost as much as | 


the meetings of 1932-33 complained 
about the reverse. 

e Sales Hit 56 Billion—Last year was 
the biggest in retailing history. Sales | 
amounted to a walloping $56,000,000,- 
000, outstripping 1941 by 3%, 1939 
by 334%, 1929 by 14%. In 1943, 


sales may still come to within 13% of 
1942 levels (in dollars), but only at the 


painful cost of inventory depletion. 

On paper, this phenomenon of de- 
pletion isn’t readily apparent. Seem- 
ingly, the drops in estimated sales and 
estimated production (sce tables) just 


about balance each other out, thus ob- | 


viating the necessity to dig into precious 


shelf-stocks. But this cheery picture is 


purely a statistical mirage. 


e Includes Capital Goods — “Civilian” | 


production includes large quantities of 
capital goods—railroad and _transporta- 
tion equipment, store fixtures, etc.— 
which cannot be sold over a retail 
counter. If civilian production is de- 
flated by the amount of such nonretail 
goods, it is readily apparent that new 
supplies will lag behind retail sales. 
The size of this lag has been esti- 
mated all the way from 10% to as high 


SIGNALS FOR '43 


Sales * 
Type of Business Outlook 


Food Store Good 


New Supplies 
Outlook 
Spotty, but 
fair; more 
rationing 
coming 


Eating-Drinking Very bright Fair 


FIND YOUR MAN FASTER! 


Establishment 
Apparel Store Dubious 
Filling Station Bad 
Building Material- Bad 
Hardware 
House Furnishing Dubious Spotty; 
Store dubious 
Automotive Store Bad Bad 
Drug Store Fair to good Spotty; fair 
General Merchan- Dubious Very spotty 
dise Store 
Nondurable Goods Fair to good Spotty; but 
Stores (as a class) fair 
Durable Goods Dubious to Bad 
Stores (as a class) bad 


Dubious 
Rationed 
Very bad 


* To some extent the sales outlook is governed by 
the availability of supplies and size of inventories. 
| bad sales outlook need not necessarily imply a 
refusal to buy on the part of customers. 
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VITAL WAR PRODUCTION CAN'T WAIT! 


Bes 
Hifi 


“Cartwright, there must be some quicker way to locate Jones!” 


Ir wasn’t a sprinting secretary that located 650 individuals in 8 hours 


in a large aircraft plant recently! It was Operadio voice-paging—the quick- 


est way to “locate Jones,”’ give orders, get information—literally in a flash! 


Records show that 95% of those paging 
calls were answered within 60 seconds! 

Check that against your own paging 
records. There just isn’t anything else to 
compare with voice paging, which in a 
single factory is credited with a saving 
of 4,000 man-hours per month. 

In addition to putting men and infor- 
mation at your fingertips, your Operadio 
installation can give plant-protection 
alarm and time signals—can speed pro- 
duction by means of music, scientifically 
selected for fatigue relief—can save 
vital production seconds which may 
mean the difference between victory or 
defeat on a battle front! 

Operadio equipment is used at Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., at Washington 


National Airport, at U. S. Navy Yards 
and Training Stations... in war plants 
throughout the country. 

gy , symbol of electronic excellence, has 
identified Operadio products through 
25 years of pioneering and electronic 
research. 

WRITE OR WIRE TODAY for free 
folio showing how Operadio can speed 
your production, help get material to 
the fighting front faster! 

Address Operadio Manufacturing Co., 


(Dept. B-10), St. Charles, Illinois. 


oPERADIo 


MUSIC & RADIO + SIGNAL 


& ALARM + PUBLIC ADDRESS 


BY THE MAKERS OF “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION 
Licensed under U. S. Patents of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western Electric (o., Incorporated 
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Autos, Bodies, Parts, Accessories 
Nonferrous Metals and Products 
Lumber 
Furniture 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 
Cotton Consumption 
Rayon Deliveries 
Woolen and Worsted Products 
Shoes 
Manufactured Food Products 
Manufactured Dairy Products 
Meat Packing 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Tobacco Products. . 
Paper and Paper Products 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
Gasoline Production 
Coke Production 
Chemicals 
Bituminous Coal 
Anthracite Coal 
Crude Petroleum 
Metals 
All Durable Goods * 
All Nondurable Goods 

Total Civilian Production 


The Outlook for Civilian Supply 


Index in production based on value added by manufacture 
(1935-1939 equals 100) 


idapted from Federal Reserve Board and Dept. of Commerce data. 
* This category includes items that are not consumer goods. 


1942-1943 

1941 1942 1943 % Change 
126 18 0 wean 
111 66 50 —24 
90 36 25 —31 
138 112 63 —44 
137 117 110 — 6 
134 120 112 —7 
161 151 124 —18 
122 46 48 +4 
117 109 81 —26 
122 125 114 —9 
125 128 127 —1 
116 117 114 — 3 
116 125 114 —9 
116 114 109 — 4 
128 111 72 —36 
115 73 68 —7 
113 66 58 —12 
110 33 17 —48 
118 85 61 —28 
107 78 69 —12 
107 115 120 +4 
108 101 94 —7 
89 53 37 —31 
141 68 47 —31 
123 99 83 —16 
128 81 70 —14 


as 25%. Vortunately, current imven- 
tories are sizable (aggregating a seven 
to eight months’ supply in the com- 
bined hands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and storekeepers). A 10% de- 
pletion may not mean much trouble. 
But a 25% depletion would be skirting 
the rim of disaster. Hence, retailers in 
1943 continually may be flirting with 
death through inventory starvation. 

e@ Slow Movers—Furthermore, the cur- 
rently high aggregate inventories in- 
clude many items—like autos, tires, furs 
—that move but slowly, do not benefit, 
say, a hardware or furniture man. And, 
the possible fact that department stores 
in the East are loaded with apparel is of 
no benefit to the Montana general store 
down to its last suit of overalls. 

As a matter of fact, the disparity of 
inventory and sales between big and 
little stores is considerable. This is evi- 
dent from the following table:* 


Sales: Inventories: 
Class of store by Ist half of 1942 June 30, 1942 
annual volume VS. VS. 
Ist half of 1941 June 30, 1941 
Over $100,000 +14% +22% 
$50,000 to $99,999 +17 +14 
$30,000 to $49,999 +14 +12 
$20,000 to $29,999 +15 + § 
$10,000 to $19,999 +16 +11 
+20 +12 


Less than $10,000 
* Adapted from a compilation by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., for the Wholesale and Retail 
Inventory Policy Committee of WPB. The 
figures are a composite for 15 trades, not in- 
cluding motor vehicle dealers. Size-of-store clas- 
sifications have been arrived at here by doubling 
sales for the first six months into an approximate 
annual total. 


e End of the Rope?—This table plainly 


suggests that many a small retailer may 
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soon reach the end of his rope because 
he can’t burn the candle at both ends— 
that is, his increased sales will exceed 
the availability of stocks. When that 
happens, it will be tragic for the distri- 
bution system in many a rural com- 
munity. 

WPB’s recent inventory order (L-219) 
is intended to forestall such a disaster 
by holding the inventories of big stores 
to a stock-sales ratio pertaining in the 
1939-40-41 period (BW —Jan.2’43,p5). 
But the order is very mild, was put into 
effect only after much irreplaceable mer- 
chandise had already vanished from 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ shelves, 
and may not prevent mammoth retailers 
from manipulating purchases so that 
short supplies can still be cornered. 
© Decline Uneven—Partially in conse- 
quence of the fact that inventories are ’ 


uncycnly distributed, estimated sal, fo, 
1943 show a jerky gait. The dolla; 
volume of sales in the first half of the 
year is expected to drop only 5% from 
1942. But in the second half, the de- 
cline will be 15%. 

Of course, to some extent short iges 

will be compensated by price incre.ses 
It seems doubtful, however, that (PA 
would compensate the expected 44% 
drop in furniture production with suff- 
cient price increases to make up the 
deficit. More, only a really big mer- 
chant can ever take full advantage of a 
price increase. The small fellow, who 
lives a hand-to-mouth existence so 
far as supplies are concerned, usual, 
has to pass some of his increase back to 
the supplier. All he keeps is his norma! 
margin (unless OPA, as sometimes |iap- 
pens in its food decisions, gives the little 
fellow a bigger margin to outbid the 
chain store on the wholesale-manufac- 
turer market). 
e@ Can Wait for Rise—By and large, the 
big merchant is more capable of hoard- 
ing inventories until the retail price has 
risen sufficiently to make old goods, pur- 
chased at old wholesale prices, appreci- 
ate considerably. Therefore, 1943 well 
may see selective withholding of in- 
ventories among big stores, dire deple- 
tion among the little ones. 

As against sales, retail operating ex- 
penses are sure to rise. Corporate taxes 
already have jumped (at full rates) from 
31% to 40%. Now manpower is be- 
coming a bigger and bigger problem. 
To some extent, retail wages are caus 
ing the loss of choice personnel. In 
October, retail wages averaged $23.36 
per week (up 5.8% from the year be- 
foie), while factory wages stood at 
$38.86 (up 25% from the year before). 
@ Fields to Watch—How many stores 
will get a knockout punch from thes¢ 
tribulations is hard to say. Significant 
places to expect wartime casualties are 
in the apparel, filling station, building 
material, hardware, house furnishing, 
and general merchandise fields. Con- 
ceivably a minimum of 460,000 retailers 
(out of a total of upwards of 1,800,000 


1st) -——— 

Ist 
Half 
Food Stores. . . 12.4 ie 
Eating & Drinking 4.6 2.6 
Apparel..... 4.1 2.2 
Filling Stations 3.5 1.6 
Building Material-Hardware 3.7 1.9 
House Furnishing 2.4 1.1 
Automotive Stores 8.2 1.6 
Drug..... 1.9 1.0 
Genera! Merchandise 7.8 3.8 
Other Retail Stores 5.6 3.2 
Total Retail 54.2 26.3 
Nondurable. 39.3 21.5 
9 4.8 


Durable. . oe 14 


Source: Dept. of Commerce. 


Estimated Retail Sales for 1943 


(Billions of Dollars) 


1942——_—~ ——_——-1943-——_——~ 1942-1943 
2nd Total Ist 2nd Total % Change 
Half Half Half 

7.9 15.1 7.6 7.4 15.0 — 0.7 
3.2 5.8 3.8 3.7 7.2 +24.1 
2.8 5.0 2.3 2.0 4.3 14.0 
1.7 ae 1.3 1.3 2.6 Oe: 
1.9 3.8 0.6 0.6 3.2 —68.5 
1.2 : i 0.7 0.6 1.3 —43.5 
1.4 3.0 FS 1.0 2.2 —26.7 
3.2 | 1.1 1.0 22 — 4.5 
5.0 8.8 3.7 3.5 7.2 —18.2 
3.5 6.7 3.0 2.9 5.9 —11.9 
29.9 56.2 25.0 24.0 49.0 —12.8 
24.9 46.4 22.4 2.7 44.1 — 5.0 
5.0 9.8 2.6 2.3 4.9 —50.0 
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Why Managers of 
Industry say: 


‘PLAY SAFE 


TO NEW WORKERS 
IN WAR PLANTS 


ESPITE the great job done by plant man- 

agers in “‘selling’’ safety measures to 
workers, industrial accidents are increasing. 
There’s a heavy task ahead. 

New, untrained workers must be warned, 
for example, that overcrowding an elevator 
may cripple or kill. The elevator opera- 
tor should play safe—should follow the (ee 
rules at the right approved by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Thousands of busy elevators are suspended on our 
safe, dependable wire ropes: Tru-Lay Preformed, 
made by the American Cable Division; and Lay-Set 
Preformed, made by the Hazard Division. From our 


wealth of experience we are prepared 


to supply 


information on the proper care and maintenance 


2. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


SUGGESTIONS 


FOR ELEVATOR OPERATION 
1. 


Don't operate a damaged or 
overloaded elevator. 

Before starting, block unstable 
objects, get everything in the 
cleor with passengers facing 
door, close and latch door. 


- Before opening doors level ele- 


votor with floor and set control 
in neutral. 


- Stop elevator before reversing. 
+ Before leaving elevator unat- 


tended — throw main switch or 
lock control cable— close doors 
or gates. 


- Don't permit unauthorized per- 


sons to operate elevator. 


of the cables on your 
elevators. 

In addition to wire 
rope, we also build many 
other products for In- 
dustry, Transportation 
and Agriculture, essen- 
tial in peace, vital in war. 

®& 


The American Chain & Cable 
Company is happy to cooperate 
with the National Safety Coun 
cil in its nation-wide campaign 
to “Save Manpower for War 
power’’~-which is now being 
conducted at the request o 
President Roosevelt 


In Business for Your Safety 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT in concdo—Dominion Chain Company, Lid. + In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Lid., and British Wire Products, Lid 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley 
Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 
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* —and I’m glad of it! You. 
see, I represent the amount that 
mum Aircraft would have 
to pay out in Messenger Service 
around this huge new plant...I 
represent all those hours of foot- 
work we'd spend in running 
back and forth among the build- 
ings often as much as a mile 
apart. And I represent all the wasted manpower that 
would result unless Lamson took over. £ 


* With Lamson Dispatch Tubes, this factory has cut us 
all out—and it’s saving at least $150,000 a year! But I’m 
glad—because I’ve got a useful new production job on the 
assembly line with all the others! \ 


* I'll say that Lams ' a with Wings” —those 
fast pneumatic tubes—certainly speed up wartime output. 
With all the orders, job tickets, detail changes, plans, 
messages and inter-office paperwork rushed- round y 
Lamson I'll bet fife efficiency of our plant is ym 


per cent better! . Y 


* Why, Mist thobe, Lamson Paeuma Quy ‘Carriers 
are large enough arry whole letter files without folding, 
blueprints over, feet long and parts, samples and tools 
that weigh 5 to 10. pounds. 


CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, B. 7 


Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 
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| and increase efhciency without 


is potentially affected. Meanti 
mal deaths will continue without 


| plete offset through new births 
| is that at least 25% of the 1 


stores are on extremely perilous f 
Because the death of mam 


| . 

| stores would raise havoc with t 
tribution system in rural areas, W 

| ton has shown a few signs of be: 


turbed. Retailers themselves ha 
voiced any organized clamor o\ 
coming adversity. Hence Wash 
is unwilling to administer any 
medicine until the patient is sick « 
not to care how distasteful the m 
is going to be. 

@ Frills Dropped—Sole Washington |iclp 
thus far: permission to cut out 


ceiling prices downward (BW-]) 
'42,p8). Insiders in the retail 
however, know that such  self-hy 
best suited to big stores (which ; 
enough to stand reducing exe: 
and that good advice seldom 
down among the small ones. 


INDUSTRIAL CHIC 


Fashion and utility are mated in weld 
ing hats (above) by Sally Victor, New 
York designer, for General Electric. 
They're flameproof, to be worm under 
welding helmets. In England, Sir Wil 
fred Garrett (H. M. Chief Inspector 
of Factories) also uses style bait in 
women workers’ safety headgear. 
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$3 


Vanishing Era 


Frontier of the big dry | 


goods jobbers recedes to St. 
Louis as Chicago firm yields to 
Army space demands. 


Sixty carloads of merchandise—the en- 


tire wholesale stock of Carson Pirie | 


| 


Scott & Co. except floor coverings— | 


were being delivered this week from Chi- 
cago to the Ely Walker Dry Goods Co. 


at St. Louis. Thereby, at one stroke, the | 


St. Louis firm obtained a sizable in- 
ventory and lost a major competitor. 
e Dry Goods Going West—Long-term 


significance of this transaction is not the | 


withdrawal of Carson Pirie to its retail 
store on State St., Chicago, but rather 


| 


| 


the surrender of the easternmost bastion | 


of U.S. dry goods wholesaling. 


Only 40 years ago every important | 


middle western city — Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis—had 
from two to six big wholesale dry goods 


houses. Steadily these have been driven | 
out of business as rural consumers aban- | 


doned the crossroads merchant for the 
county seat department store and chain 


store, until now there is no vestige of | 


the old-line dry goods jobbers east of | 


St. Louis. 

eHow They Folded—First of the big 
Chicago wholesalers to yield was John 
V. Farwell & Co. In 1926 its owners 
sold out to Carson’s, exacting from the 
purchasers an onerous 20-year lease on 
the 750,000-sq. ft. Farwell building. In 
1935 when James O. McKinsey was re- 
organizing Marshall Field & Co., he 
closed out Field’s wholesale department. 

Last month the government an- 
nounced it had requisitioned Carson’s 
wholesale building, would require im- 
mediate possession to house 5,000 War 
and Treasury employees who handle war 
bonds bought by Army personnel. Car- 
son confirmed its withdrawal from 
wholesaling anything but floor cover- 
ap—which it has handled long and 
profitably more as a manufacturer’s 
agent than as a jobber. 
¢ No Obstructionists—General opinion 
in merchandising circles is that Carson’s 
shrewd president, Frederick H. Scott, 
was glad to get out when his inventories 
could bring their real value in a seller’s 
market. If Carson executives did not 
encourage the government to take over 
their high-rental lease, they most as- 
oes did nothing to sabotage the 

eal. 

Chicago’s wholesale dry goods market 
is now left to Butler Brothers—formerly 
all variety goods, now half variety and 
half 7 goods with special emphasis on 
dealer help—and to the dozens of small 
specialty jobbers who can operate profit- 
ably on overhead far lower than the big 
houses, 
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r faPLOvERS = 


KEEP IT FLYING 


The flag of universal safety — 
the symbol of the safety conscious- 
ness of those who work under it -- 
a recognition of the value of safety 
in the conservation of manpower 
so essential to war-time production. 

Employers Mutual safety engineers omit no de- 
tail in the development of safety consciousness 
among the workers in plants of our policyholders. 
Result -- accident prevention, uninterrupted produc- 
tion and compensation insurance cost-savings of note. 

Perhaps you would appreciate the many benefits 
of this service in your plant. Ask for details. 


Evmployers Mutial 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wii 


Ze4aN ah 


21st issue of the Montgomery Tax Books. 
Standard for a quarter century with 
corporation officers, accountants, and lawyers. 


Montgomery's 


EDERAL TAXES ON 
Corporations 1942-43 


Pps tax problems you face this a Kis ; 
year are probably the most confusing 

in history. For trustworthy interpretation 
and specific counsel as to what to do on 
returns, we are confident you will find 
here the best, the most usable guidance 
anywhere, for any company. 

Gives you the net result of the statute 
and of the thousands of rulings and deci- 
sions bearing on it. In decisions you must 
make on income, excess profits, and other 
taxes, gives the supporting authority and 
recommendations you need. 


Reduces enormously the labor and expense in- 
volved in getting best answers to your tax questions, 
An organization of expert accountants and lawyers 
working year in, year out with taxes anticipate your 
difficulties at every step. 


To order, use form re 5:00 


Two-book unit, complete 


+ THE RON 
5 East 26th St. ‘ 
Send us Monsees. 


9 
rations lus a ders. 
me ag oF a oe (We pay postage on cash OF; 


Solves Your Problems of 
What is Taxed; When and How 


Get this guide and consult it first as questions 
come up. In one compact, two-book unit — corre- 
sponding to your two main problems, one on Gross 
Income and Deductions, the other on Tax De- — 
termination and Returns — you have everything oe OT 
you need to go ahead; no piecemeal data, nothing al 
to wait for. 

Feperat Taxes on Corporations costs so little that 
no company should try to do without it. You profit 
by same authority relied on by tax experts; just as 
usable by the non-specialist. Order now. 


delivery, of 
) 


Position 


“Why locate in 
MAINE ?” 


“HERE'S WHY! ... Frankly, gen- 
tlemen, Maine is the one place 
that has ALL the necessary ele- 
ments. The exact combination 
we're looking for—and one you 
can’t match elsewhere. 


“Here are five big points... . 
One—power facilities in abun- 
dance. Two—ample natural re- 
sources, including plenty of hard 
and soft woods. Three — skilled 
labor, friendly to management. 
Four—a favorable tax set-up. Five 
—fast transportation, overnight 
service to major Eastern markets. 


“One more thing. The records 
show that Maine locations pay! 
Other firms that have built new 
plants in Maine in recent years 
have gone into profit-production 
immediately.” 

- e J 


Get the facts, the clear and crisp 
and complete facts, by writing 
for your free copy of “Industrial 
Maine”—a little 
book with a big 
message. Address 
the Maine Devel- 
opment Commis- 
sion, Room 1-B, 
State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Write for this FREE BOOK 
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Coffee Stabilized 


Although frailties of the 
distribution system may belie it, 
present imports are just about 
equal to consumption. 


OPA may have its headaches with 
gasoline and fuel oil rations, but with 
coffee, demand can be calculated now 
that it is sold by coupon. Current im- 
ports just about equal current consump- 
tion—although shipments are more er- 
ratic. December's supply of a million 
bags was twice that of November and 
the highest since July. ‘Total stocks 
remain about what they were when ra- 
tioning began (BW—Nov.28'42,p14). 
e Distribution Falls Down—But inade- 
quacies of distribution keep consumers 
and retailers from realizing that the cof- 
fee books are balanced. Roasters who 
do not have a backlog haven’t been able 
to fill quotas for coupons submitted by 
retailers and have returned many of 
them to the stores. To ease this, OPA 
is issuing an order extending the validity 
of these coupons (stamp number 27 
would have expired at the wholesale 
level Jan. 13) until coffee is available. 

Selling coffee under rationing is like 
going into a new line of business. ‘There- 
fore, sales cannot be compared to pre- 
rationing conditions, and new trends 
won't be clearly defined until the end 
of the second ration period, if then. 

e Consumption Down 40%—Grocers re- 
port, however, that consumers have not 


| bought up to their quotas. Chains esti- 
| mate that under rationing, consumption 


is 40% less than a year ago; OPA esti- 
mates 30%. Less-than-quota buying may 
be due to pantry hoarding. 

High-priced coffees are selling in far 
greater proportion than ever before, 
trade sources report. Makers advertise 
that coffees of better quality can be 
stretched further. Those packed in glass 
enjoy greatest popularity at the end of 
the ration period because of a belief 
that they retain flavor better than paper- 
packed brands. 
e Shipping Space—The real reason more 
high-priced coffee is being sold is that 
more is available. Low-priced brands 
use chiefly certain grades of Brazilian 
coffee, and there is less shipping space 
from that country than from the nearer 
Americas (principally Colombia) which 
supply us with high-priced coffees. 

Of the 2,461,130 bags of coffee im- 
ported in the last quarter of 1942, 
only 37.3% (or 917,867 bags) was from 
Brazil, compared with 47.9% in the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1942. In the more 
normal preceding year, Brazil's quota 
was 58.7%. 

e Brands Still Important—Retailers are 
almost as anxious to carry the customary 
variety of brands as they are to have an 


SLUMBER LUMBER 


Bed springs of resilient bircliwood, 
and wooden baby buggies using | 
than 6 Ib. of metal instead of the 
prewar 35, appeared at Chicago's 
American Furniture Mart show (BW 
—Jan.9°43,p14). Prices of the wooden- 
wheeled, ball-bearing buggies varied 
little from metal models. 


adequate total supply, on the assump- 
tion that finicky consumers will do all 
their marketing at the store that car- 
ries their favorite brand. 
Coffee-maker. manufacturers, who 
feared loss of business at least propor- 
tionate to that of coffee itself, now find 
they cannot begin to fill demand, espe- 
cially for small sizes. New York's R. H. 
Macy & Co. sold 400 of the two-cup 
size in one day, now has only replace 
ment parts left. 
e Glass Boom—Glass coffee-makers are 
enjoying the biggest boom becaus¢ the 
pulverized coffee they require is sup- 
posed to stretch further. 
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10'S 
BW 
den- 
ried 


GP Wrandotte 


Announcing the consolidation of 


into 


Wyanpotte Cuemicats Corporation 


Back in the 1890’s, two companies 
were established in Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan, by Captain John B. Ford, father 
of the plate glass industry in America, 
and an outstanding pioneer in the 
chemical industry. 

The Michigan Alkali Company 
grew to be one of the great basic 
chemical companies of the world, 
manufacturing a wide range of prod- 
ucts serving more than fifty different 
industries. 

The J. B. Ford Company developed 
into the world’s largest manufacturer 
of specialized cleaning materials, and 
an important factor in promoting 
sanitation and safeguarding the health 
of America. 

The company controls warehouse 
facilities strategically located at 
approximately 200 points throughout 
the country. 


Consolidation a Logical Step 
On January 1, 1943, these companies 
were consolidated, still under the 


WYANDOTTE 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


same family ownership, to form the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 

This consolidation is a logical rec- 
ognition of the close relationship 
which has existed between the com- 
panies for many years. 

Management and personnel will re- 
main the same, but the consolidation 
will offer an opportunity for even 
greater service to our customers. 


Many Benefits to Customers 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
will continue to have one of the best 
distribution systems in the United 
States—making all Wyandotte prod- 
ucts more readily available,to smaller 
as well as larger consumers, 

Combining the technical staffs of 
the two companies will now make it 
possible to bring a wider range of 
expert technical service to Michigan 
Alkali and The J. B. Ford customers 
everywhere. 

The enlarged research laboratories 
may be counted upon to develop 


important new products to meet the 
needs of war and post-war conditions, 

And by the complete integration of 
the ownership of raw material sources 
and control of manufacturing and 
distribution in the one company, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
will be able still further to enhance 
the quality and value for which Wyan- 
dotte products have long been noted. 

Contracts and commitments of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company in force at the 
end of the year 1942 will be carried out 
without interruption by the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, and customer 
contacts will be maintained without 
interruption by the Michigan Alkali 
Division and the J. B. Ford Division 
of the consolidated sales departments. 

It is our sincere intention to con- 
tinue to develop and manufacture to 
the best of our ability products which 
help the nation in wartime and which 
will contribute to a fuller life when 
peace is won. 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Michigan Alkeli and 3. B. Ford Divisions 
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Wyandotte, Michigan 


es 


When fliers take 


to boats they use a 


deep-drawn cylinder 


—— 


This cylinder is only one of many and varied Hackney 


deep-drawn shapes now in active war service, Not only 


does deep drawing assure an improved product, but it 


also effects considerable savings in material, man-hours 


and equipment, 


Fliers forced down at sea use a deep- 
drawn cylinder to inflate rubberized 
boats which keep them afloat until 
rescued. The inflationis accomplished 
by compressed carbon dioxide stored 
in the deep-drawn lightweight 
cylinders. 

Here, as in countless other war 
products, the Hackney deep-drawn 
process has met the requirements 
necessary to produce the unit to avi- 
ation specifications and meet war 
urgencies. In common with other 
parts used by aircraft, this cylinder 
must be light in weight. Hitherto, it 
was necessary to machine the cylinder 


down to specifications. Time is saved. 
Material is conserved—and consider- 
able lathe equipment and needed ma- 
chinists are released for other work. 

The Hackney deep-drawn process 
assures uniform side-wall thickness. 
Electrically controlled heat-treating 
provides additional strength. 

Perhaps your product can use the 
time- and material-saving advantages 
of the Hackney Deep-Drawn Process. 
Hackney engineers have had exten- 
sive experience in meeting war re- 
quirements for concerns in many in- 
dustries. They are ready to help you. 
Write today for full details. 


Pressed Steel Tank 
Company 


General Offices and Factory - 1461 SOUTH 66th STREET 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


pe 


DEEP-DRAWN 


Hackney 


a aa SHAPES AND SHELLS 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 


| price control, and transportation. 


Hogs 


Individual sellers’ ceiling prices on dre.sed 
hogs have been replaced by a uniform 
method of determining maximum p: 
Under the old system, each slaughter 
plied to the live-hog price a multiplier 
which was determined by his average pcr. 
centage markup in the period Feb. 7-\{ar. 
9, 1942. However, considerable inequities 
were caused by use of this method, since 
packers with a large and steady business dur- 
ing the base period tended to have fairly 
low multipliers, while others with less {re- 
quent base-period sales were permitted to 
use the multiplier based on these few unusu- 
ally high-priced sales. The new regulation 


| establishes specific multipliers for all sellers. 
(Amendment | to Revised Regulation | 43.) 


| Coffee and Chicory 


A coffee manufacturer who saves moncy 
by using paper or cardboard containers, in- 
stead of metal or glass, must pass the saving 
on to consumers under one of two alterna- 
tive methods set up by OPA. He may either 
subtract the direct cost of the old container 
and add that of the new container, or te- 
duce his ceiling price by a flat 23¢/ a Ib. 
(Amendment 85 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14.) 

Manufacturers of chicory may not pack 
any more of the product in consumer size 
packages in 1943 than they did in 1941. 
Purpose of the order is to insure that the 


| greater part of the nation’s chicory produc- 


tion will continue to be sold in bulk form 
to coffee packagers. (Food Distribution Or- 
der 5.) 

Dealers who blend coffee with coffee sub- 
stitutes must report monthly to OPA the 
weight of blending compounds used and 


| the total weight of blended coffee sold. 


(Amendment 6 to Ration Order 12.) 


Kerosene Shipments 


In an emergency move to ease the East 
Coast oil shortage, the Defense Supplies 


| Corp. has announced that it will absorb 


all extraordinary costs of shipping kerosene 


| into the North Atlantic Coast states caused 


| by packing it in steel drums and shipping 
| it in boxcars. The Army has made about 


200,000 steel drums available, and shipments 
are expected to reach 6,500 bbl. a day. 


Bicycle Rationing 


Eligibility rules for the purchase of bi- 
cycles have been eased in the eastern gaso 
line shortage area, effective Feb. 1. Anyone 
in this area who is gainfully employed or 1s 
doing voluntary work essential to the war 
program or to public welfare may obtain a 
bicycle ration certificate if he needs one 
in his work or in traveling to or from work 

Two other liberalizing provisions, effec 
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tive throughout the country, have also been ) 


added. Pupils may buy bicycles to get to 
and from school, and a former provision, 
under which bicycles were denied to car 
owners who could use their cars instead, has 
been revoked. (Amendment 7 to Ration 


Order 7.) 


Tire Inspection 


Deadlines for initial tire inspections for 
passenger Cars and trucks have been post- 

ned, and subsequent inspections have 
been staggered and, in the case of passenger 
cars, made less frequent. Under the new 
regulations, A-book holders must have their 
initial inspection by Mar. 31 and subsequent 
inspections every six months _ thereafter. 
Tires of B-book holders must be inspected 
by Feb. 28, and every four months, and C- 
book and bulk coupon holders must have 
an initial examination by Feb. 28, and once 
every three months thereafter. Initial truck 


tire inspections must be made by Feb. 28, | 


and the vehicle must then be regularly in- 
spected every 60 days, or every 5,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. 


Fuel Oil 


Householders whose fuel oil ration is 200 


gallons or less a year may exchange their 
class 1 coupons for class 3. The latter have 
a definite gallonage value and are good any 
time during the year, while the class 1 units 
have a fluctuating value and are redeemable 


only during specified periods. (Amendment | 


28 to Ration Order 11.) 


Softwood Lumber 


WPB has issucd a revised and simplified | 
order governing marketing and distribution | 
Four categories of lum- | 
ber users are set up, based on their relative | 
importance in the war program, and blanket | 
priority ratings of AA-2X, AA-3, AA-4, and | 
AA-5 are assigned to these four classes in | 


ot softwood lumber. 


order of diminishing importance. (Order 


M-208, as amended.) 


Mixed Feeds 


Mixed feeds for animals and poultry have | 


been brought under 
for the first time. 


retailer. (Amendment 87 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14.) 


Rural Electrification 


Tying in with the government's program | 


to increase food production, WPB has an- | 


nounced that it will permit short extensions 


of existing rural electricity distribution lines | 
under certain circumstances. To be eligible | 
for such an extension of his electrical facili- | 


ties, a farmer must: 


(1) Own or be able to obtain either a wa- | 
ter pump for livestock, a milking machine, | 


a milk cooler, an incubator, a brooder, or a 
feed grinder. 


(2) Have no other means of operating 


such e uipment on his farm. 


(3) Receive certification from his County | 


War Board that the electric service will re- 


sult in a substantial increase in farm produc- | 


tion, or a substantial labor saving. 
+) Have a minimum of ten 
units (BW—Dec.26'42,p24). 


An extension up to 100 ft. is permitted | 
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rice control by OPA | 
€ new controls apply | 
at all levels of distribution from producer to | 


“animal | 


As you turn in to-night—safe and 
warm for a full night’s sleep in your 
accustomed room—think of the men 
clinging white-knuckled to the rails 
of ships that are battling “subs” and 
sea somewhere on the North 
Atlantic. 

Hours of staring into the stinging 
gale for something you dread to see 
—spray that freezes as it hits you... 
comforts few ... little sleep ... meals 
catch-as-catch-can—as the ship rolls 
her rails under! No talk of fuel ra- 
tioning here, where it is always cold 
—and nearly always wet. 

Would you like that job... could 
you “take it”? We can’t all do con- 


voy duty, but there is another duty 
every last one of us can meet—and 
we must do so to help win the war. 


BUY WAR BONDS —not just a few 
to salve your conscience ... not just 
enough to use up your spare cash. 
SAVE to buy war bonds, and then 
pull in your belt to save more and 
buy more. Every War Bond you 
buy shortens the Road to Victory — 
brings our boys home sooner. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


Invest at least 10% of your income 


« * 2 2 2 @ 8-9 2 2 2 2 Bo Ree He 


TO MONROE USERS... you chose wisely 
* when you bought sturdy precision Monroe 
machines— built for years of figure pro- 
% duction. They always have been a price- 
less asset—and more so now that Monroe’s 
manufacturing skill and resources are 
concentrated on war production. 

Take advantage of these definite ser- 
vices offered through the nation-wide 
system of Monroe-owned branches: (1) 

* Expert analysis of your figure work to 
give you maximum benefit of Monroe 


short cuts. (2) Guaranteed Maintenance 
Service through regular inspections by * 
trained specialists who keep your Monroe 
operating efficiently. Call our nearest * 
branch or write Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. » 


MONROE - 


Machines for Calculating, * 
Adding and Accounting 
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Model RA put it there. In 1-1/5 seconds! 
And on 2999 other RCA Radiotron bases 
within the hour! 


See how the clear, sharp durable lines match the 
clarity of hand engraving. Lasting legibility from 
the RCA monogram to the end of the type-of-tube 
identification. Years from now, because of the long, 
satisfying service it gave him, some consumer will 
want to replace this tube. He'll wipe the grease and 
dust away and this whole impression will re-appear 
as clean-cut and easy to read as it is today. 


Markem morkings assure repeat business from satisfied 
users. Does your future enjoy this protection 


Why not ask us about marking methods for your products? 
Whatever the size, shape or substance, we have a method 
and the machine to mark it quickly, legibly, lastingly 
and economically. 


Marking of rts for war-work production is especially 
important. It speeds assemblies. Stops mistakes. 


Catalog B81 on request 


MARKEM 


MARKING MACHINES 
BOXES. LABELS. TAGS, EN- 
VELOPES, TICKETS. TAGS, 
LABELS FROM CONTINUOUS 
ROLLS, COLLARS, SOCKS, 
STOCKINGS, SHIRTS, SHOE 
LININGS, TEXTILES, LEATH- 
ERS, SYNTHETICS, GLASS. 
METAL, WOOD, PLASTICS, 
PRINTED SURFACES, RUB- 
BER SHEETS - ABRASIVES. 
SHAPE AND SUBSTANCE 
PRESENT NO PROBLEMS. 
There's a Markem machine 
to identify or decorate 
every part or product known 
to ee And out of the 
Markem laboratories come 
special process inks, rotata- 
ble type wheels, special type 
bars or master printin 
plates so that Markem iA 
the only source of supply 
you need for marking ma- 
chines, devices and supple- 
mentary materials. 


VARIABLE BESIGHATION ” 


how to use economical 
direct fired heating 


where coal is the available fuel 


per eating industrial plants by means of direct 


fired warm air heaters fired with gas or 
oil has long been an accepted, economical practice. Now coal fired 
models are available for automatic bin or hopper feed stokers, hard 


or soft coal, in capacities of 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 B.t.u. per hour 
output, 

War-time savings—in critical metals—labor hours of installation 
and maintenance—in fuel and its transportation are so important 
as to demand thorough investigation. 

Those considering conversion to coal heat or new building to be 
heated with coal are welcome to copies of Dravo booklets 505 and 506. 


DRAVO CORPORATION : Dravo Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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for cach “animal unit,” except that cov ey, 
tension of more than 5,000 ft. ; os 
specific WPB approval. (Suppl 
Order P-46-c.) 


tary 
ay 


Canned Soup 


WPB has increased the number 
available for packing soups in | 
creasing the expected pack from 15 
to 19,200,000 cases. The number 
allowed for seasonal soups, such as ¢..1n; 
asparagus, Or pea soup. 1s unlimited. Pack. 
ers are allowed 75% of the number 
they used in 1942 for nonseasonal 
(Order M-81, as amended.) 


Collapsible Tubes 


The amount of tin in toothpaste and 
shaving cream tubes in 1943 has been 
sharply reduced from 1942 use by WP. 
Use of tin in shaving cream tubes pro 
hibited, and in toothpaste tubes is limited 
to 3% as compared with 5% previously, 
During 1943, manufacturers may not pack 
more than 75% of the amount of tooth. 
paste they packed in 1942. Manufacture 
and use of all-tin tubes used by druggists 
to fill prescriptions, previously permitted, 
is now prohibited. (Order M-115, as 
amended. ) 


cans 


Other Priority Actions 


Only — sizes of bags may be used 
to pack foods, chemicals, seeds, and other 
listed products under the terms of Order 
M-221, as amended. . . . Order L-221, as 
amended, directs that purchase orders for 
electric motors and generators may not be 
accepted by manufacturers or dealers unless 
they bear ratings of AA-5, or higher. . . 

Order M-200, as amended, increases the 
amount of iron and steel available for the 
manufacture of milk cans by about 75%. 


. . . Manufacturers’ inventories of pails, 
buckets, and wash tubs are frozen by Order 
L-30-a, as amended. . . . Employers who 


need rubber boots or work shoes for use by 
employees doing work essential to the war 
effort, public health, or safety during dis- 
asters are eligible for rationing certificates 
under the terms of Amendment 8 to Ration 
Order 6. 


Other Price Actions 


Adjustments in scrap iron and steel prices 
which widen the spread between prepared 
and unprepared scrap, and thus encourage 
preparation before shipment, are provided in 
Amendment 10 to Revised Schedule ¢. . . . 
OPA has set up specific dollar-and cents 
ceilings for magnesium scrap and remelt 
magnesium ingot, which were recently ot 
dered to be segregated by WPB. . . . The 
price regulations governing primary lead, 
and scrap lead and secondary lead (Revised 
Schedules 69 and 70), have been rewritten 
to make their terms simpler and more ¢-f- 
nite. .. . Order 125 under Regulation 158 
provides that paint manufacturers may sub- 
stitute bodied linseed oil for some of the 
linseed oil used in ready mixed exterior oil 
paints without reducing their prices. . . . A 
method by which new retail groceries can 
compute their markups for 13 food groups 
is embodied in Amendment 8 to Regulation 
238. . . . Regulations 300 and 301 sect up 
ceilings on rubber drug sundries at all dis- 
tribution levels. 
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Infrared Finish 


Use of drying process is 
widening; military vehicles in | 
Midwest plant get baked finish 
from 1,000-kw. load. 


One of the largest single installations 

since infrared drying became an indus- | 
trial tool is being readied this week for | 
immediate operation. At an undisclosed | 
plant im the Midwest more than 1,000 
kw. of connected infrared load will be | 
used to bake finish on military vehicles. | 
For comparison, Willys-Overland uses | 
about 300 kw. in a 185-ft. conveyor tun- 
nel for baking enamel on its jeep frames 
and chassis. 
e Ford Development—Infrared drying 
was developed and patented by Ford 
Motor Co. in the early 30’s and is man- 
ufactured and sold by other companies 
hcensed royalty-free under these pat- 
ents. Ford had, at the time automobile 
manufacture ccascd, a total of about 
25,000 kw. The tota! connected load 
of all other users is estimated to be 
about 75,000 kw. 

Only since 1940 has a substantial 
volume of infrared reflectors been pro- 
duced and installed. The two largest 
manufacturers in this field are Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp. and C. M. Hall 
Lamp Co. The infrared lamps them- 
selves are made principally by General 
Electric, Westinghouse, North Ameri- 


SHIP’S CAT | 


Speeding production of Victory ships | 
are Caterpillar’s 98-hp. diesel tractors | 
and 16-wheeled trailers, capable of 

handling massive , prefabricated ship | 


sections. The combinations can han- 
dle up to 100 tons. | 
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How far 
can a pea roll? 


From the fertile valleys of the Pacific Northwest to cities on the 
Eastern seaboard is a distance of over 3,000 miles. That’s how far a 
pea can roll—when Northern Pacific Railway gives it a start! 

Last year, carload after carload of peas—fresh, fresh-frozen, dried 
and canned—rolled to market in Northern Pacific cars . . . from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Many of these peas were 
grown from Washington and Montana seed peas distributed by can- 
neries to farmers along Northern Pacific tracks. 


This year, thousands of additional acres of peas 
will be planted in our territory—peas that will roll 
swiftly to our armed forces, civilians and Allies over 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”! 


= 


“MAIN STREET OF THE 
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CAST YOUR 


CASH 
UPON THE 
WATERS 


in the form of War 


and it shall return to 


you many fold! 


A $1,000 
WAR BOND 
PAYS FOR: 


NO 
Enough “ih oo o 
oil to run a WAR 
estroyer That s 
Peed) 
1000 miles boat you've 
200 life Tings _— reece 
12 cats of A beautiful 
signal flags Ting for 
for a your wife 
t 
atpedo boat Anew wing on ae 
Fi = dep th your house = 
m. 
. New furniture 
oe BUYING 
AR BONDS! 


‘ = 
ge J Pd ear"; : 
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Destroyers and Mosquito Boats pack 
a sting that’s deadly to the enemy. 
More of them are being built every 
day, to cover our sea lanes all over 
the globe. That takes money—and 
that takes WAR BONDS! But 
you’ll cash in on your bonds when 
the war is won. Then you'll want to 
build things and buy things and do 
things, and you'll be able to—with 
the money from your WAR BONDS! 


Carriers are floating hives full of 
deadly “‘wasps’”’ that put our enemies 
to flight. These floating islands, or 
“flat tops” as the Navy men call 
them, are tremendously intricate. 
To build them and their cargoes of 
planes takes a fortune, but the money 
comes from WAR BONDS! And thd 
more WAR BONDS you buy, the 
bigger the “fortune” you'll have 
after the war to buy the things 
you want! 


Ourselves? We're plenty busy on war orders now for Uncle Sam and his 
millions of nephews in the armed forces. They come first— but when this 
thing is over, we'll get back into “civvies” again and resume the job 
we've been doing for 66 years—building rolling and overhead doors in 
steel and wood. Maybe your War Bond money can buy some of them, too! 


"“D 


WILSON. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED te76 


BUILDERS OF ROLLING AND OVERHEAD DOORS IN STEEL AND WOOD 
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can Electric Lamp Co., Bizdsey 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp 


| @ Four Classes—Thus far, infrarc 


applications fall into four major 
baking, dehydration, drying, an 
heating. Probably 80% of the 


| work now being performed by i: 


| will shrink in relative importance to 


is in drying and baking paint 
finishes. But engineers working | 
that when war priorities cease to <{\p. 
nel infrared service into finish oh, 
other types of applications will 
crease in importance that paint-| 


around 25%, while food, rubber, tey. 
tile, printing, plastic, and service | 
tries take most of the rest. 

An infrared lamp is made to gencrate 
energy waves that fall in that portion 
of the infrared band of the spectrui ad- 
jacent to the visible rays—technically ¢ 
scribed as wavelengths of 6,500 t: 

000 angstrom units. These waves pro- 
duce lots of heat, very little light. When 
properly directed by reflectors, they heat 
the surface and subsurface of the work 
by radiation, as distinct from conduction 
and convection. 

e Convection Drawback—Until the ad- 
vent of infrared, most drying was by ai 
convection, either through air at room 
temperature or through heated air in 
an oven or tunnel. Drawback of convec- 
tive drying is that the surface of the 
paint first forms a tough sealing skin 
through which the vapors of the solvents 
beneath must pass off. 

Infrared rays penetrate soft, wet paint 

and heat the surface beneath. ‘There 
upon the solvent vaporizes, and the wet 
paint dries from the inside out. Rule of 
thumb, subject to many exceptions, 1s 
that infrared does most drying jobs in 
about 25% of the time required for 
convective drying. Time savings up to 
90% have been attained with dark sur- 
faces on metal. 
e Statistical Data Rare—Because the in- 
frared art is so new, statistics are few. 
Almost every projected application still 
needs a laboratory test, followed by spe- 
cialized engineering. Typical laboratory 
equipment includes a spray booth, a 
flexible double bank of lamps and te- 
flectors, a reversible conveyor, and an 
assortment of testing instruments. 

The usual industrial application in- 
volves three other major influences be- 
sides the infrared frames, reflectors, and 
lamps. The enamel formula is critical, 


| with urea-formaldehyde synthetics in 
high favor and oil-vehicle paints con- 


sidered nearly impossible. The spray or 
dip equipment is important because 
some types leave films that are easicr to 
dry than others. The conveyor that 
moves the work past the infrared source 


| must be well adapted to the task. ‘The 


very shape of the piece may be im- 
portant. 
@ Close Tolerances -Possible—An intecr- 


_ esting application is the preheating of 


metal pieces to permit fitting to close 
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LaAAAESISATASS A 


tn Ute pmecrican hyslem 


Dy 
Gq N 1853 a young man, believing in 
&b, the sound principles of the American 

Free Enterprise System, started mak- 
ing wagons and carriages. Adhering to 


these principles, his business grew. He 
incorporated in 1888. 


With unlimited faith in the American 
System, this growing Cleveland Company 
began the manufacture of electric vehicles 
in 1898. In 1901, the Baker Electric Torpedo 
startled the world with a record speed of 
104 miles per hour. This same year, Baker 
built the first shaft-drive automobile. In 
1911 Baker contributed the worm-gear 
drive. In 1917, foreseeing our great indus- 
trial development, Baker went into the busi- 
ness of making industrial power trucks. 
Thousands of these trucks are today speed- 
ing production and the handling of material 
all over the world. A second Baker plant 


builds commercial truck bodies to meet 
the specific requirements of public utilities. 


Today we are at war. Along with other 
American industries, The Baker-Raulang 
Company has enlisted for the duration. Both 
plants are engaged 100% in war produc- 
tion. At the same time we are looking for- 
ward to playing our part in the rebuilding 
of peacetime industry, as we have done three 
times before in our history. 


After 90 years—during which we survived 
more than a dozen major depressions, we still 
have faith in the System of Free Enterprise 
which has built the world’s greatest nation 
—a nation capable of saving the world from 
despotism, through industry. We trust in 
the common sense of the American Public 
to justify our 90 years of faith—to keep 
America free for the rebuilding job in the 
critical years ahead. 


THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 


UTILITY BODY DIVISION 
1280 WEST 80th STREET 


1943 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCE DIVISION 
2168 WEST 25th STREET 


Revolutionary 


New PORTER-CABLE 


WET-BELT 


SURFACER! 


This new machining method is boosting 
output, smashing bottlenecks, taking over 
many operations from work - jammed 
millers, shapers, grinders, and lathes .. . 
and easing the minds of thousands of hard- 
pressed management men. In famous air- 
craft plants-. . . in precision instrument 
shops and toolrooms .. . and in scores of 
production-line armament factories .. . 
this versatile tool has achieved astounding 
economies in time and labor. 

Its fast-cutting, diamond-hard abrasive 
belt—traveling at high speed—produces 
true, uniform, highly-polished surfaces, 
either flat or curved, to limits of .0005” if 
desired. Works either free-hand or with 
simplest fixtures on metals, plastics, com- 
positions—no operator experience needed. 
And the Wet-Belt eliminates hazards of 
heating, discoloring, warping, dust. Investi- 
gate this new Porter-Cable G-8 Surfacer. 
See the many applications which will save 
time and effort and speed your production. 


SEND NOW for a free copy of our new book- 
let showing many ways Porter-Cable Wet-Belt 
Surfacers get results on war production jobs. 


Porter-Cable Machines that do Hard Jobs 
the Quick, Easy Way... 


™ 
i 
ze 


SPEEDMATIC 
TAKE-ABOUT SAW 
SANDER 
Sturdy, powerful, easy 
to use. 100% ball 
bearing— with cleon 
dust pickup 


~, Helical-gear drive 
for efficient, smooth 

ower and long-life 
Petect bolonce for 
one-hand operation. 


DISC SANDER 


Direct-drive, ball-bearing 
motor. Table tilts, lowers. 


SPEEDMATIC 
FLOOR SANDERS 
Fost, clean, powerful. 
Unusvol handling ease. 


CHAIN.-DRIVE 
7° SHAPER 


UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE 
ATTACHMENT 
Adds to operations done on power and hand- 
feed millers. reduces set-ups 


Precision—ease of op- 
eration—high cutting 
speed, no vibration 


2030-2 N. Salina St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Precision Machinery Builders Since 1906 
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| tolerances. At one Westinghouse | 
‘ 


for example, aluminum motor f 
are heated to 302 deg. F. This incr 
the 63-in. bore by 0.02 in., permi' 
the primary coil to be dropped 
place. A rotary conveyor Carries 


| frames through a 56-reflector tun: 


36 ft. per min. 

Dehydration of thread is one of 
prize applications thus far developed 
the industry sees big opportunities a 
in removing moisture also from leat 
paper, wood, ceramics, and foods 
frared food dehydration is largely in 
experimental stage, but one man 
turer of compressed dehydrated 
reports the use of infrared so succc 
that his product stays fresh for mi 
without protective packaging. 

e Some Advantages—Principal ad 
tages claimed by infrared makers « 
older drying processes are: (1) sp 
(2) instant availability without stan 


| loss, (3) visible operation, (4) unif 
| quality, (5) flexibility of equipment t 


variety of products, (6) safety becaiise 
no high temperatures are created in thc 
adjacent space, (7) space saving, 

(8) lower investment. 


Boxed Juice? 


Vitamin-preserving plan 
for dehydrating citrus fruits with- 
out flavor loss portends distribu- 
tion shake-up. 


An announcement soon will be made 

by the California Foods Research Insti- 
tute, San Francisco, that a successful 
method of producing powdered orange 
juice without use of heat and with onh 
2% vitamin loss is ready for commer- 
cial development. 
@ Flavor Retention Claimed—Rcsearch- 
ers in the field always have known that 
use of heat in the dehydration process 
results in vitamin losses, usually in di- 
rect ratio to the amount of heat ap- 
plied. It also affects flavor of the “re- 
constituted” juice. Spokesmen for the 
institute insist their product “tastes cx- 
actly like fresh orange juice.” 

If utilized commercially the process 
might become one of the biggest citrus 
developmen's in recent years, according 
to L. B. Williams, head of the institute. 
Food brokers and jobbers without p: 
duce-company affiliates long have eyed 
enviously the tremendous volume of or- 
anges that fiows in channels not open 
to them (California orange volume alone 
runs around $100,000,000 annually). 
® Could Induce Shake-up—Largely duc 
to this, canned orange juice had been 
pushed to high levels prior to restn 
tions in use of tin. If a powdered orans 
juice is developed that, when “reco! 
stituted,” retains fresh juice flavor, 
might easily start an industry shake-up. 
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Fuels Simplified 


S.A. E. gets glimpse of 


postwar world in which oils, | 


gasolines, and greases are 
standardized—and cheaper. 
The war has brought marked changes 


to petroleum products. ‘The only nota- 
ble one for today’s drivers is a minor 


diminution of octane ratings on gaso- | 


line. But for the armed services an im- 
portant variety of improvements has 
developed which will give the postwar 


world better gasolines, oils, and greases— 


perhaps cheaper ones, too. 

e Standardization Under Way-Signifi- 
cant among these changes is a wide- 
spread standardizing of products, which 
has been going on quietly since the war 
began, to produce multi-purpose petro- 
leum derivatives and thereby simplify 
shipping problems. The first report on 
the scope of this program came last week 
at the Society of Automotive Engineers 
meeting at Detroit. 

The armed services, reported Brig. 
Gen. Walter B. Pyron, are utilizing only 
four combat fuels—an 80-octane gasoline 
for tanks and trucks, 87- to 9l-octane 


fucl for varied uses, 100-octane for air- | 
craft, and standard diesel oil. The A | 


and B types of 80-octane gasoline will 


soon be combined in a single fuel grade | 
minimizing starting difficulties and stop- | 


ping vapor lock. 
@ Versatility Required—Standardization 


of this sort sounds easy. But the same | 


80-octane gasoline that has to fight 
vapor lock in desert use also has to serve 
in Russia and Alaska; the operational 


New president of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers is Mac Short, for- 
mer Vega Aircraft Corp. president, 
now that concern’s development head. 
He succeeds A. W. Herrington of 
Marmon-Herrington Co. 
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air cylinder, is in a World War II mass production line. 


Output Can Be Increased 25%, or More! 


You can make production equipment out of your old lathes 
—increase their output more than 25%—by fitting them 
with Anker-Holth high speed revolving air cylinders and 
air-operated chucks. 

And, you do not have to wait to take this progressive 
step, because most sizes of ‘““Airgrip” air cylinders are avail- 
able on reasonably prompt delivery. 

When you check air cylinder 
requirements with us, also inves- 
tigate Anker-Holth air operated 
universal three jaw chucks, col- 
let chucks, expanding arbors, 
and shell holding equipment. 
They will help you do more work 


Anker-Holth air cylinders step 


up production more than 25%. —at lower cost! 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN! 


ATH P” 
MICHIGAN AVE. - 


CHUCK DIV im 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLAG WINNERS 


bee —— 


Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Houston, Tex. 


Illinois Tool Works 
Chicago, Ill. 


Associated Spring Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Blueridge Co., Inc. C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp. Stoner Mfg. Corp. 
Glasgow, Va. Southport, Conn. Aurora, Ill. 
Broad Brook Co. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. Texas Washer Co. 
Broad Brook, Conn. (Three plants) Houston, Tex. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Martin Dyeing & Finishing 
Cleveland, O. Co. 
Ciba Pharmaceutical B - - 
Deceuan ee ridgeton, N. J Triangle Package Machinery 
- , N ; . . Michigan Maple Block Co. Co. 
Summit, N. J. Petoskey, Mich, Chicago, Ill. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Mid-West Mfg. Co. 
Co. Galesburg, Il. 


Tools & Gages Inc. 
Cleveland, O. 


EXAMPLE NO. 1 
Conserving Oiland Enginesin 


Trailer Co. of America 
Cincinnati, O. 


the Motor Transport Industry 


Deepwater Point, N. J. 


The Pipe Machinery Co. 


Vermont Tap & Die Corp. 


The DeLuxe principles of oil cleansing found 
their first widespread adoption in the motor 
transport and delivery field. These men 
found, through test after test, that DeLuxe 
Filters made oil last its longest . . . reduced 
engine repair to new lows. Today, DeLuxe 
Filters are the most widely used in this field. 

Because of these principles, the DeLuxe 
Oil Filter does more than strain oil... more 
than filter oil . . . it actually cleanses oil of 
asphaltenes before (not after) they can form 
into sludge and varnish. 

Today these DeLuxe filtration principles 
have found wide application throughout in- 
dustry and commerce. In addition, many 
manufacturers have included DeLuxe Filters 


Oil filters for all 


as standard equipment on 
their products. 

Engine users and manu- 
facturers are receiving valu- 
able help from our engineers. 
You, too, may have a prob- 
lem requiring their help. If 
so, please write us immedi- 
ately and, of course, without 
obligation. DeLuxe Products 
Corp., 1425 Lake Street, La 
Porte, Indiana. 


DELUXE 
FILTERS 


and PISTONS 


: 


(Pre 
| = 
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A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 

Fidelity Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fleetwings, Inc. 

Bristol, Pa. 


Cleveland, O. 


Ripon, Wis. 


Hussman-Ligonier Co. 


St. Leuis, Mo. (Two plants) 


issues of Business Week.) 


Pratt & Letchworth Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ripon Knitting Works 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


(Earlier winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence in production will be found in previous 


Lyndonville, Vt. 

Vinco Corp. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Wannamaker Chemical Co. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Wittek Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


ranges are from below zero to 120F. 
Aircraft gasoline must get a plane off the 
ground, perhaps at 120 F., and operate it 
minutes later in substratosphere flight 
at minus 60 F. It’s not an easy job for 
gasoline to do, but it’s being done suc- 
cessfully. 

Similar achievements hold true for 
axle grease, subjected since war began 
to rather radical changes in euiee 
tions to provide immediate acceleration. 
e Common Lubricant—Lubricating oil 
has been standardized to the point 
where it can be used for small trucks, 
big tractors, or big tanks, powered by 
gas or diesel fuel. Ordinary mineral oil 


could not achieve this versatility, said 
Gen. Pyron, so chemical additive ele- 


ments were introduced. 

The need for standardization has had 
impacts on routine petroleum products. 
One manufacturer was said to have re- 
duced four lubricating grades to one. 
Fuels, lubricants, and greases have been 
reduced by one-half to two-thirds. 
Therein lies the possibility of lower 
prices ahead; for if standardization 
proves satisfactory, simplified standards 
can be retained and costs will lighten all 
along the line. 

@ Cold-Weather Lesson? The Army is 
leading experimentation on cold-weather 
vehicle operation. It is safe to assume 


, than now prevail. She 


that the lessons of vehicle winterizing 
will be translatable after the war into 
automotive fuels, oils, and greases that 
will start cars and trucks more easily 
on cold winter mornings and will move 
them with less strain on chilled inner 
parts. 

While output of high-octane gasoline 
is enlarging to a point where auto engi- 
neers anticipate use of airplane-type fuel 
in postwar vehicles, today’s research is 
establishing that engines operate satis- 
factorily on even lower quality gasolines 

i Oil engineers 
D. P. Brenz, H. H. Maxfield, and A. B. 
Culbertson reported no significant vari- 
ance in fuel consumption by trucks as 
between 72- and 65-octane gasolines, 
while power output fell but 5%. Only 
spark-timing retardation was necessary to 
compensate for the change. And the ef- 
fect of the reduction in octane to 71-72 
from 75-76, which occurred in 1941, 
was said to be even less noticeable on 
passenger cars. 
e Altitude a Factor—A paper by Donald 
D. Brooks of the National Bureau of 
Standards told of automobile engine ex- 
periments which established that an en- 
gine needing 70-octane gas at sea level 
needed fuel of only 30- to 35-octane 
rating at 8,000 ft. for equivalent per- 
formance. 
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HOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK) 


a w 


S IMPORTANT as their manu- _Box engineers have obtained wide 
facture, is the arrival in good experience and a thorough know!l- 
condition of replacement and repair edge of the requirements for war 
parts. Whether such material goes _ products containers. 
into storage or travels thousands of If you have a shipping container 
miles over land and sea, it must be problem, General Box may be able 
packed in containers which meet to solve it quickly, may be able to 
Uncle Sam's specifications, help you determine which of the 
Co-operating with scoresofman- allowable alternates is most prac- 
ufacturers of war products,General _ tical for your product. Write us. 


For manufacturers of war products: General Heavy Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES and CRATES 


For Domestic Service: Corrugated BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibreboard CRATES 
Discontinued for the Duration: Generalite and Nailed Strapped BEVERAGE CASES 


GENERAL 


BOX company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Eas? St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon; 
x Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. ® 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Nonmetallic Fittings 


Asbestos takes the place of c1 
metals in a new line of aircraft fit! 
developed by United States Rubber 
Rockefeller Center, New York. ‘| 
are formed from ‘‘Asbeston,” an asbc : +05 
fabric considerably lighter in we ht 
than the general run of such mate: 
and are calculated to withstand con} :p. 


uous heat up to 350 F. and cold as low 
as minus 40 F. They are said to have 
marked advantages in sound deadening 
and resistance to vibration. 

Fittings shown on the display board 
—carburetor air intake, heater hose noz- 
zle, defroster attachment, gun _ blast 
boot, heat register, turbo cooling fitting, 
supercharger air connector—are only a 
few of the possible military and civilian 
applications envisioned by their devel- 
oper. All were made from fabric like 
that in W. F. Spoerl’s hands. Up to 
| now three attachment procedures have 

been worked out: cementing; clamping 

over metal sleeves thrust into the open- 
| ings; joining with “quick-grip” cou- 
| plings. 


| 
| SealTonic 


To speed up the process of sealing 
packages with gummed paper tape and 
to make the tape stick more tightly by 
moistening it more thoroughly, Seal, 
Inc., Shelton, Conn., is bringing out 
SealTonic. It is a new liquid formula- 
tion to be added to the water in a tape 
dispensing machine. Its function is to 
accelerate the moistening action of wa- 
ter. Its cost is said to be less than half 
| a cent for each 1,000 ft. of tape used. 


Transparent Lunch Box 


If all lunch boxes carried by wat 
workers were as transparent as the new 

| Victory Vu-Kit, they would not have to 
be opened for inspection at the wat 
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plant gate. Time would be saved for 
»roduction, and sound labor relations 
would be promoted. 

The box is made of Lumarith plastic 
by V. W. Busch Mfg. Co., South Lyon, 
Mich. Although it is only 74 in. high 


and less than 10 in. long, it has room 
for a couple of man-sized sandwiches, 
a piece of pie or cake, fruit, and a pint 
thermal bottle. 


Portable Coolant Pump 


Newest portable coolant pump is the 
Atlas, manufactured by the Atlas Press 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Though its tank 
is only 44 in. deep to facilitate installa- 
tion in machine shops where space is at 
a premium, it has a capacity of 5 gal. 
Its electrically powered centrifugal pump 
will deliver up to 7.5 gal. of soluble oil 
and water a minute, or up to 2.5 gal. of 
lard oil at 70 F., sufficient for the maxi- 


mum flow requirements of most lathes, 
drill presses, millers, grinders, and other 
machine tools. 

Pictured is the cooling setup for a 
Racine cut-off saw, with the pump ar- 
ranged alongside for photographic pur- 
poses. Specially designed flow controls, 
flexible metal nozzles, drip pans, plastic 
feed and return tubing are all available 
as auxiliary equipment. The outfit also 
comes in a smaller size with approxi- 
mately one half the delivery rate and 
tank capacity. 
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NOISE DEMQNS VANISH 


T’S GOODBYE to noise demons 
and their efficiency-killing racket 
when your offices have new ceilings 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone—the 
low-cost material that’s repaintable 
and permanently effective. 

484 deep holes in each 12” x 12” 
unit literally trap disturbing din. 
Up to 75% of the sound that strikes 
a Cushiontone ceiling never bounces 
back into the room. 

Cushiontone is installed quickly, 
with little interruption to business. 
It’s easy to maintain. And its 
factory-applied, ivory-colored sur- 
face helps improve illumination. 

LET us MAIL you a free copy of 
our new booklet which gives all the 
facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 3001 
Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


.« » Trapped in a ceiling of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


Armstrong's 


| a2 
Cushiontone 
- 


A) makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 
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Protected by 
the policy hack of 
the policy 


OUR Hardware Mutuals Com- 

pensation Insurance is noted for 
speed in paying for injuries to em- 
ployes. But Hardware Mutuals policy 
back of the policy goes even further. It 
works unceasingly to prevent acci- 
dents, to reduce your Costs, to keep 
production moving. 

This policy back of the policy is our 
way of doing business which makes 
your interest the first consideration. 
Safety problems of each plant are 
studied individually. Every possible 
hazard is eliminated or minimized by 
safety engineering, education, plant 
safety organizations. Should an acci- 
dent happen, our service is immediate, 
considerate and sympathetic, claims 
payments are swift, direct to 
your injured employe. 

Thousands of policyholders 
testify that this policy back of 


the policy is evident in all Hardware 
Mutuals insurance—Automobile, 
Fire and allied lines, Burglary, 
Plate Glass, General Liability, Com- 
pensation. 

It stems straight from sound, effi- 
cient management—dealing direct 
with you through full-time represen- 
tatives—careful selection of risks— 
and the return of resultant dividend 
savings to policyholders—more than 
$76,000,000.00 to date. Current divi- 
dend saving on Compensation is 20%. 

New nation-wide low rates on 
Automobile Liability now in effect... 
Licensed in every state . . . Offices in 
principal cities. All Hardware Mu- 
tuals policies are non-assessable. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Pire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wixcomin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware learance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnewta 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wixousin 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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Unrest in Coal 


Lewis emerges from hi 
voluntary exile to warn c 
wage demands this spring fo 
his coal miners. 


Dramatic and important as was tl 

week’s news of the anthracite stri 
(page 1+), it may prove of little con 
quence beside the news that bitun 
nous coal labor is likely to make in t! 
course of the next few months. 
@ Soft Coal Walkout?—This  sprin 
John L. Lewis may find himself at t! 
helm of another soft coal strike. If h 
does, it will eclipse even the histori 
union-shop deadlock in the captir 
mines (BW—Dec.13’41,p28) that 1 
sulted in the dissolution of the Nationa 
Defense Mediation Board, the creation 
of the National War Labor Board—and 
a thumping victory for the United Minc 
Workers of America. 

The U.M.W. president ended mor 
than a year of self-imposed personal 
obscurity last week by appearing at 
NWLB’s anthracite strike hearing and 
assuming leadership of a campaign for 
“wholesome increases in wages.”” While 
everybody else was talking about the 
crisis in anthracite, it was clear that 
Lewis was talking about both hard and 
soft coal wages. And he was serving 


notice that, when coal contracts expire 


PRISON PUSH 


Wheels of prison shops are humming 
in tune with those of outside plants 
in the furtherance of the war effort. 
The sign in the Atlanta federal peni- 
tentiary tells why, 
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For Operasing Executives, 
Engineers and Purchas- 
ing Departments... A 
complete catalog of Unar- 
co Insulations and Pack- 
ings. When writing 
ask for Manual 48-969 


For Engineers... A 72+ 
page manual of Insula- 
tion methods — applica- 
tion om Boilers, Induced 
Draft Fans and Ducts, 
Turbines and Stop 
Valves, Flanges and 
Fittings; Marine Boil- 
ers, Pumps, Fans, En- 
zines and Turbines, etc. 
Ash for Manual 48-967. 


Ships are a lot like people — they've got to eat 
regularly to keep going at top efficiency. Deep 
down in the bowels of Uncle Sam’s fighting ships, 
you'll find their stomachs. It is here, in the boiler 
room, that the ship is fed the oil that creotes the 
steam that provides the power that turns the screws 
that makes it plow through the water; lights the 
lights; heats the cabins and performs the myriad 
of vital functions that convert our fighting ships into 
living, breathing menaces to the axis. The hun- 
dreds of pipes that lead from the boiler, as well 
as the boiler itself, must be properly insulated to 
assure each ounce of fuel doing its duty — provid- 
ing the greatest possible power and efficiency. 
Ships are a lot like people—the way to a ship's 
heart, foo, is through its stomach! 

The Union Asbestos & Rubber Company sup- 
plies the United States Navy with Insubestos Fell, 
the flexible turbine and flange insulation; with 
Unibestos, the sectional pipe covering; with boiler 
lagging and many other essential heat insula 
tions used aboard ship. Union Asbestos is happy 


for the privilege ot so serving our fighting forces, 


Insulation For Marine, Railroad, Aviation and Industrial Use 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


Offices: CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO « Plants: CICERO, ILL, BLUE ISLAND, ILL, PATERSON, N. J. 


THE ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDED TO THE PATERSON, 
\ N. J. PLANT FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 
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WHAT'S MY BUSINESS? 


It’s not manufacturing. It’s not construction work. After 23 
years, I still have to.explain this to people who don’t know 
what we do. 

Ours is a firm of consulting management engineers. We 
don’t manufacture machinery, and we don’t build buildings. 

We do make business surveys for management, directors, 
bankers or investors to determine the earning possibilities of 
a company. 

We help management in setting up its management program, 
policies, organization chart and manual. 

We assist in devising and installing cost and budgetary 
controls, compensation plans, and executive reports. 

We make market studies and recommend improvements in 
selling methods. - 

We assist in the installation or improvement of manufactur- 
ing methods, facilities, and organization. 

We design and install production control, which includes 
inventory. and material control, planning, scheduling, and 
dispatching the work. 

We make job evaluation studies for factory and office occu- 
pations, and assist in their installation. 

We advise in the design and development of products, and 
in the design and development of machinery and tools. 

How did I get into this business? It happened in the last 
World War. I was then in a war production plant. And in 
that 1916-18 war production drive, I learned this basic fact— 

**Labor is just as efficient as Management plans 
for it and provides tools with which to work.’’ 

With that as a premise, I started The Trundle Engineering 
Company as a consulting engineering firm. The firm grew. 
We now have offices in New York and Chicago, as well as 
Cleveland. ‘ e n 

That is the business I am in. Or, I should say, that is the 
business our company is in—because I am now only one of 
over a hundred management engineers in the employ of The 
Trundle Engineering Company. 


, President 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Management Engineering 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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in April, the U.M.W. will make © de. 
termined demand for something a 
$2-a-day pay hike. 

@ Course Charted—Lewi ris already h: set 
his union’s policies on a course ¢ y. 
lated to enhance his bargaining pos. on 
in the coming showdown. Excey: jn 
scattered coal fields, he has refuse: to 
sanction a longer work week. And \)o- 
where has he cooperated in cut‘ing 
absenteeism or raising production. |{e 
is aware that under wage stabiliza’ oy 
tules a pay raise can be justified © .\}y 
on the grounds that it serves to cor ct 
inequities, raise substandard rates, or 
offset increased living costs. 

His big talking point will be that the 

manpower mess in the industry can be 
straightened out only by piercing w ize 
ceilings and giving the miners more 
money. If he supports any move for 
clearing up that mess now, he fignres 
he will be in a weaker position when 
negotiations begin. 
@Labor Shortage Acute—The critical 
nature of the manpower situation in 
coal is attested by the Army, whose labor 
experts say that it is the biggest non- 
agricultural industry where labor short- 
ages are acute. It hasn’t been long since 
coal was a “sick industry,” burdened 
with unemployment. The swing to a 
grave manpower shortage has been one 
of the most complete revolutions result- 
ing from the war. It has occurred be- 
cause a combination of factors was pres- 
ent in the coal industry to a degree un- 
matched in any other mass-employment 
field. These factors include: 

(1) Lure of better jobs—The war 
opened vast new employment opportu- 
nities to the coal miner, and he snapped 
at the bait dangled by the labor-hungry 
aircraft and shipbuilding companies, 
which were able to offer relief from the 
dirty, hazardous, strenuous labor of the 
mines, and higher weekly earnings. 

(2) Housing—Accustomed to the drab, 
inadequate housing facilities of the coal 
patch, miners were not discouraged by 
the crowded conditions they found in 
urban war-factory areas as were some 
workers. One miner, living in a Detroit 
trailer camp, viewed his new environ- 
ment as a big step toward the abundant 
life. 

(3) Transportation—Increasing mine 
employment requires workers from more 
and more distant communities because 
pits seldom are located in populous areas. 
Inconvenient, uncomfortable, crowded 
transportation has made mine work 
even less appealing. 

(4) Apprenticeship—It is difficult to 
attract new workers to the mines be- 
cause of apprenticeship rules. Big coal 
states like Pennsylvania and West Vi- 
ginia require a two-year apprenticeship 
before an employee gets a miner’s cer- 
tificate—and full pay. Ostensibly main- 
tained for safety reasons, the two-year 
rule is supported by the U.M.W,; in- 
dustry and government representatives 
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e asked the organization to join in 


speals for its suspension during the | 


1 vergency. 


(5) Absenteeism—The War Man- | 
ver Commission attests that absentec- 


a is a major problem in coal. One big 
mine in the Appalachian district reports 


that in the first ten months of 1942 it | 


lost seven shifts per man monthly. Ex- 


cept where individual mines have es- 


tablished labor-management production | 


committees, the U.M.W. refuses to co- 
operate in a full effort to combat absen- 
tecism. 

(6) Draft—Selective Service has taken 
50,000 miners, according to Solid Fuels 
Coordinator Harold L. Ickes. With the 
recent Classification of coal as an essen- 
tial industry, the drain of miners into 
the armed services has slowed. 


e Western Losses Heavy—Migration of | 


miners has been particularly heavy in 
the five western coal states (Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington) mainly because they are near 
booming aircraft plants and shipyards. 
This has made a particularly trouble- 
some problem because industry in that 
area has been geared to coal from those 
states. 

Washington agrees with the mine 

operators that most of the industry’s 
manpower problems could be solved 
with a 42-hour week. Under union con- 
tracts, miners now work five seven-hour 
days. Their short work-day derives from 
the tradition that their time begins 
when they begin to swing a pick under- 
ground, and their place of work may 
be an hour’s trip from the pithead. 
e Extra Time Optional—Except in the 
western states and Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Lewis has refused to sanction a 
sixth working day, even at time-and-a- 
half pay for the extra day. 

Briefly, coal’s manpower problem is 


a mess that every government procure- | 
ment agency regards with concern. And | 
there is a growing tendency to fix a large | 
share of responsibility for it on Lewis. | 


Rift in Chemicals 


Showdown battle looms 
between C.1.O. and U.M. W. 
District 50, with chemical indus- 
try as the prize. 

The Niagara Falls industrial area is 


destined to become the main battle- 
ground in the war between John L. 


Lewis and the C.I.O. for labor su- | 


premacy in the chemical industry—and 
possibly in the far-flung “lebensraum” 
that Lewis has staked out for his Dis- 


trict 50, United Mine Workers of 


America. 


¢ Headquarters Set Up—Such a prospect | 


seemed inescapable this week as the 
C.I.0.’s United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
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PRODUCTION LINE 


FERING LINE 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


Mieer Dick Cusick, USN! On the Universal Cooler 
production line he inspected refrigerating units. Then Pear] 
Harbor and he joined the Navy! And on the “firing line” 
more than 5,000 miles from home Dick caught up with his 
own inspection stamp on a Universal Cooler unit “in action” 
at the Army Engineers Base at Dutch Harbor, Alaska 
Cusick himself typifies how Universal Cooler men are serving from production 
line to firing line. . . and the refrigerating unit in question how Universal Cooler 
equipment is protecting vital food supplies for our armed forces from Alaska to 
advance African bases. And in addition, Universal Cooler’s “orders of the day” 
call for hydraulic mechanisms for aiming turret guns on tanks, lubricating pumps 
for bombers, cooling equipment for machine guns. . . fast, precision production 
based on experience and equipment acquired during 20 years devoted exclusively 
to the design and manufacture of dependable, automatic refrigerating equipment 


UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION Gubomatic Refriganation simer 1922 
MARION, CHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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: Ships THAT GROW 
THROUGH THE NIGHT 


egy ability to produce the machines of 
war —almost overnight is truly the eighth 
wonder of the world. Those Victory ships that 
slide down the ways in ten to fifteen days are 
only one of the many examples of our ability to 
out-produce any other nation in the world. 


f SPR, $4 


Since the days of the old sailing ships a lot of 
changes have come about. It took longer to build a 
sailing vessel than it does to build a steel freighter 
—complete with all the modern methods of cargo 
handling and high speed on the seas. 


= 
nt en. 


Fast, accurate metal shaping equipment such as 
the scores of Farquhar hydraulic production press- 
es which are at work in the nation’s shipyards are 
making this speed possible. These presses take a 
sheet of flat steel, shape it in the time it takes to 
blink an eye into an essential part of the whole. 


Farquhar builds hydraulic presses of all sizes and 
capacities for all kinds of metal working jobs—all 
designed for a purpose and built to serve through 
. this war and the peace to come. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
1856 MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
2 SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania 
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| in adjacent Buffalo, little more th 


Workers set up national headqu 


organizer's shout from the seve: 
chemical plants that constitute D; 
50’s toehold in the industry. 

Item 1 in the C.L.O.’s effort to + 
control of labor in these plants 
Lewis comes up next week when 
National Labor Relations Board . 
hearings on petition of the U. 
&C.W. for an election at the 
borundum Co., key plant in the 
@ Minor Victory—Persuading NLR to 
consider the petition was itself a mor 
triumph for the anti-Lewis for cs 
Shortly after Lewis took his union out 
of the C.1.O, last year, the board ‘e- 
jected similar petitions on the ground 
that existing contracts between D t 
50 and the chemical companies were a 
bar to proceedings at that time. 

The C.1.0. chemical workers, led by 

Martin Wagner, president of District 
50 before the split, apparently was able 
to convince the board that there }:s 
been a considerable shift in sympat:ics 
among the workers since Lewis bolted 
the C.I.O., big enough to warrant « 
investigation. ‘To head the Niagara I'alls 
staff responsible for proving this, in the 
event NLRB orders elections, Wagner 
appointed Walter H. Harris, former 
hard-coal miner, who has been organiz- 
ing shoe workers for C.I.O. in the 
Midwest. 
e U.M.W. Not Sleeping—Lewis won't 
be caught napping. He has enlarged his 
staff at the Falls to build a powerful 
organization in the chemical plants and 
thwart the C.I.O. maneuver. 


Reuther Plan II 


Auto union leader comes 
back with new ideas of labor 
Utopia; but industry steers 
away from them. 


~vesa oa 


Described as “even more dangerous” 
than its predecessor, a new Reuther 
Plan was sizzling in the auto industry's 
lap this week. It had been tossed there 
by 35-year-old Vice President Walter 
Reuther of C.I.0.’s United Automobile 
Workers Union, who rocked the indus- 
try in 1941 with a widely publicized and 
bitterly controversial plan to manufac- 
ture 500 fighting planes a day in Detroit 
factories (BW —Jan.17’42,p60). 
®@ Inefficiencies Charged—Reuther’s |at- 
est scheme calls for no production revo- 
lution. Instead, it is proclaimed as a 
program to obtain major increases in 
war output by “maximum utilization of 
labor through full and complete employ- 
ment, and through the building of high 
labor morale.” 

Giving names and figures, the union 
leader argues that auto plants are hoar: 
ing labor, using what they have at less 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 
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For the Dirty Jobs 
...and the Delicate- 


The operator throws in his clutch, and the 
almost empty power-winch begins to wind layer 
upon layer of steel cable as the laden cars are drawn 
up through the mine mouth . . . Emptied, the 
clattering cars start the run down the long slope, 
dragging cable from the winch drum... Trip after 
trip, ton after ton, day after day, the hauling goes 
on because the nation needs coal as never before! 

Coal mining is hard on men and machines . . 
and only steel cable fabricated to exact specifications 
for this specific service can stand the demand for 
varied performance, speed, safety and continuous 
operation . . . always under tension, wound and 
unwound, exposed to dust, dirt, damp, wet and 
cold, changing temperature, constant abrasion and 
strain. . . subject to the widest variety of abuse of 
any equipment... keeping in service with a mini- 
mum of care and replacement . . . And in coal 
mines, as well as in steel mills, oil fields, ship yards 
and aircraft plants, wherever the service require- 
ments are severest . . . you'll find wire rope by 
Rochester, working for war and peace. 

Now restricted to government services and high 
priority industries, Rochester Rope is not available 
for ordinary requirements today. But tomorrow, 
for the best in wire rope, remember the name! 


ROCHESTER Zoe 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK eo CULPEPER, VIRGINIA 


Cable conservation will be treated technically 
in another advertisement, soon. 


OLD GUARD RECRUITS 


Soldiers of 38 and over who are eligi- 
ble for Army discharge prepare to 
doff khaki for work clothes and enlist 


in the industrial army to help swell 
the manpower pool. Anxious to aid in 
the making of bombers and flying 
boats are uniformed applicants at San 
Diego’s Consolidated Aircraft plant. 


than peak efficiency, maintaining thou- 
sands at less than 40-hour a week em- 
ployment while hundreds of new hands 
are hired daily to relieve an alleged labor 
shortage. 

@ The Plan’s Backbone—To rectify this 
situation and to raise labor morale from 
its generally acknowledged ebb in De- 
troit, Reuther proposes four steps: 

(1) Establishment of regulations re- 
quiring all plants to provide full em- 
ployment of 40 hours per week which 
shall be increased to 48 hours per week 
over a period of 60 days. 

(2) Immediate release to other war 
plants, with full seniority protection, of 
all employees who cannot be employed 
full-time. 

(3) Government initiation of a na- 
tional policy that would guarantee 40 
hours’ pay every week to employees who 
work less than 40 hours through no 
fault of their own, costs to be borne by 
government when layoffs are due to 
material shortage, change of schedules 
or specifications, by management where 
it is responsible. 

(4) National War Labor Board insti- 
tution of an industry wage stabilization 
policy and creation of tripartite wage 
commissions in automotive and allied 
war industries to work out and admin- 
ister a master wage agreement based on 
equal pay for equal work. 

@ Industry Remains Cold—Parts of the 
new Reuther Plan bear notable resem- 
blance to the “employment quota” 
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scheme which the New Deal is report- 
edly considering as a postwar employ- 
ment program (BW-—Jan.16’43,p15). 
But whether or not it is designed as a 
trial balloon, the reaction of the industry 
will not be tempered. If Reuther’s four 
points get as much publicity as his orig- 
inal plan, expect widespread and deter- 
mined opposition from the industry. 
Detroit management is convinced the 
union-sponsored program is a new and 
dangerous dodge, calculated to raise 
wages, encroach on company preroga- 
tives, and saddle manufacturers with 
industry-wide collective bargaining. 
e The Opposing Pope an yen “equal 
pay for equal work” plank is interpreted 
as a strategem to raise all the industry. 
wages to the level of the highest paving 
firm. The idea of a guaranteed weekly 
minimum wage is condemned as an on- 
erous public subsidy ladled out of the 
pork barrel, and the notion of giving 
management only one-third of the right 
to decide whether it is responsible for 
less than required employment is criti- 
cized. as a particularly odious maneuver, 
intended to make companies bear costs 
of the guaranteed employment program. 
The employer’s fight against eco- 
nomic aspects of the plan undoubtedly 
will be based on the point that, since 
Jan. 1, 1941, auto workers have had 
more than the standard 15% increase 
that wage stabilization regulations allow 
as an offset to increased living costs. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 


has prepared a tabulation to show | ow 
wages have risen in U.A.W.’S ju: 
tion. It shows 
\ 
Employ- Weekly Hours | 
ment Wage Worked I 
Jan. 194] 480,000 $37.96 39 § 
Jan. 1942 437,000 53.18 43.8 
Nov. 1942 590,000 55.26 46.1 
@ Parts Makers’ Figures—Auto rts 
manufacturers in the Detroit area ay 
rates practically equal to those of the 
large concerns. For 48 of these pro- 
ducers, figures are: 


\ 
Weekly Hours H 
Earnings Worked I 
Jan. 1941 $38.99 40.8 S| ) 
Jan. 1942 39.65 44.8 1.129 
Oct. 1942 33.56 45.3 l 


Dividing the Load 


Dozen Little NWLB’s to be 
set up in production hubs to ac- 
celerate adjudication of war 
labor disputes. 


Faced with a backlog of more than 

6,000 cases and a rising tide of com 
plaints from both employers and labor 
unions, the National War Labor Board 
is proceeding with a decentralization 
plan under which Little NWLB’s will 
function in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago 
Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, and Seattle. 
e Employers Approve—Earlier emplover 
reluctance to a decentralization program 
has vanished, for the new system was 
approved by unanimous vote. 

Each regional board will be composed 

of twelve members—four representing 
the public, including the present re- 
gional director as chairman; four repre- 
senting employers; and four representing 
labor—and will exercise all the powers 
vested in the top board in Washington, 
subject, of course, to the national 
board’s right to review a case or assume 
original jurisdiction if it so desires. 
e Director to Handle Wages—The Little 
NWLB’s will handle dispute cases. 
There will be a separate regional wag¢ 
stabilization director to deal with volun- 
tary wage adjustments. His rulings ma‘ 
be appealed to the regional board. 

NWLB will be transformed into a 
“supreme court’’ for collective bargain- 
ing and will restrict its activities, in gen- 
eral, to the following: 

(1) To exercise ultimate reviewing 
authority and a general superintendenc 
over + regional machinery. 

(2) To hear appeals from regional 
ped in cases where petitions for 1 
view are granted. 

(3) To issue general policy directives 

(4) To take jurisdiction in cases o! 
general importance whenever it ma\ 
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Strange things happen to men and machines in- 


the world above our world .. . the bitter cold, 
almost pressureless and airless world of the 
stratosphere. 
There every man’s life is carried in his own 
oxygen cylinder. 
ae o e 


The valves and cylinder that provide oxygen 
for a stratosphere pilot are as important to him 
as his own arteries and heart ... and they must 
be just as reliable. 

Special lightweight cylinders and valves for 
high-altitude flying were developed by Walter 
Kidde & Company, specialists in compressible 
gases, 

These same Kidde specialists also developed 
the carbon dioxide inflation equipment for the 
rubber rafts that saved the lives of Capt. Eddie 
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Rickenbacker . . . and many other American 
fighters. 
On planes ... tanks... PT boats... ships.. 
and in factories, Kidde fire-fighting equipment 
guards against flames. 


Great advances are being made in the field of 
useful compressible gases. Pioneer in this field, 
Walter Kidde & Company has developed scores 
of interesting applications for our armed forces 
and for industry. After the 
war, these developments 
will help make a safer, 
happier Peace. 

For information write 
Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc., 125 West Street, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


HIGH PRESSURE GASES + FIRE PROTECTION 


sccm in the public interest to do so. 

(5) ‘To support the regional boards 
in maintaining the national no-strike 
agreement and in obtaiming compliance 
with their directive orders. 

e May Deny Hearings—Regional boards 
are directed by the board to work in 
the closest cooperation with U. S$. Con- 
ciliation Service commissioners and are 
directed to refuse hearings on cases that 
they think should be returned to the 
conciliators or to the parties themselves. 

Ihe national board has given the re- 

gional boards “authority to issue direc- 
tive orders in dispute cases and rulings 
in voluntary wage and salary adjustment 
cases, as agent of NWLB and within 
the framework of its policies.” These 
orders and rulings will be final, with two 
exceptions. 
@ May Take Jurisdiction—First, the na- 
tional board may, by an order of review, 
on its own motion assume jurisdiction 
over any dispute case at any stage. 

And second, any party may, within 
ten days after the issuance of a regional 
board directive order, petition the na- 
tional board for a review, but the peti- 
tioner must satisfy the board that one 
of the following circumstances exists: 

(1) A novel question of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant national action is 
involved. (2) The procedure adopted 
has been unfair to the petitioner and 
has resulted in “substantial hardship.” 
(3) The decision has exceeded the 
board’s jurisdiction or is manifestly in 
conflict with established board policy. 
@ Decision Stayed—When such a peti- 
tion is filed, the regional decision does 
not become effective until the national 
board deeides if it will review the case. 


SWIFT SWEETIES 


Among Chicago's busiest girls are 
“Jane Hathaway” and “Jeanne Mar- 
tin” who write constantly to 9,800 
Swift & Co. employees in armed 
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A Special Year 


New York Stock Exchange 
reviews twelve months of new 
type of offerings and finds the 
results happy in the main. 


It was just a year ago next week that 
the New York Stock Exchange decided 
to make a cautious experiment with spe- 
cial offerings, a new system for moving 
large blocks of inactive stocks. Since 
then specials have become an estab- 
lished part of stock market procedure. 
They still account for only a small per- 
centage of total turnover, but they are 
growing fast both in size and number. 
@ Largest So Far—Moreover, in dollar 
value specials now cut a very respectable 
figure in the market. Last week Shields 
& Co. set a record by disposing of $2,- 
439,132 worth of Texas Co. common. 
An amount like that would count as big 
moncy even in the old bull market days. 

Purpose of the special is to handle 
big blocks that the regular auction mar- 
ket can’t absorb (BW —Apr.11’42,p80). 
The deal takes place on the stock ex- 
change floor, but instead of throwing 
his stock on the market for whatever it 
will bring, the seller fixes a price. He 
then offers an extra commission, which 
may run as high as 2% of the price, to 
brokers who find customers for him. 


services. A good-cheer staff main- 
tained by the packing house, Jane 
(who writes to Americans) and Jeanne 
(to Canadians) must remain unknown 
to the boys. A company tule: no 
dates between correspondents. 


Brokers thus receive an addition 

mission, usually several times wh 
would make on a regular transact 
@ The Year's Record—Altogeth: 
Big Board has handled 80 specia! 
ings since the first test of the 

in February. Sales to date total 
940,000 shares with a value of 
000,000. Only twelve offering: 
flopped, and several of these mo. 
but a few of the shares involved. 

25 came out with heavy oversul 
tions, 

As brokers got the feel of the s: 
they not only increased the size of 
ings but cut down the time. First 
to sell special was a 2,958-share 
of Bon Ami B, priced at 373, which 
meant a total value of $110,555. |; 
took an hour and 42 minutes to : 

In August, a 28,700-share block of Ger 

eral Electric was oversubscribed in four 
minutes. A month later 22,000 shares 
of Sears Roebuck, total value $1,193. 
500, went in 15 minutes, and in mid- 
November $1,500,000 worth of Kenne- 
cott Copper common turned over in 24 
minutes. 

@ Matters of Policy—Most of the kinks 
that showed up at first ironed them- 
selves out in later offerings. When over 
subscriptions appeared, the exchange 
had to establish the policy of keeping 
every offering open long enough to get 
all the purchase orders in. This put 
allotments on a percentage basis instead 
of first-come-first-served. 

One big trouble spot. still hasn't 

smoothed out. That is the question of 
whether or not the exchange should 
force its membeis to sell special when 
they would prefer to stage a secondary 
offering (an off-the-floor sale after trad- 
ing hours in which both member and 
nonmember houses participate). For 
example, in the recent special offering 
of 60,000 shares of Canadian Pacific, 
White, Weld & Co. first asked permis- 
sion to make a secondary. Exchange of- 
ficials turned them down and said it 
would have to be a special. 
@ Not All Orchids—So far, this problem 
has precipitated only one open fight, but 
the repercussions of that one haven't 
ended. Dillon, Read & Co., one of the 
big nonmember houses, asked the cx- 
change to approve a secondary distribu- 
tion of a big block of Standard Oi! of 
Indiana (BW —Aug.29’42,p64).  With- 
out official okay exchange members can- 
not participate in secondaries. Hence 
D. R. wanted to clear with officials of 
the Big Board and get the help of 
member firms in its distribution. 

The exchange refused approval, giv- 
ing D. R. the choice of making a spe 
cial offering or getting along without 
the help of member firms. Dillon, R« 
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: 
Here's the first \ 
national newspaper network! | 


... in comics sections advertising in 40 great Sunday | 
newspapers with more than 14,000,000 circulation... | 
Truly national, reaching more than half the worth- a 
while families in the U.S. ... with coverage concentrated 
with population and buying power—and unmatched | 
by any magazine list or top-rated program on any 
among adults . . . Long established, regular, whole- 
family readership . . . Read at home on Sunday .. . 
Large space unit, four colors, low cost... Investigate 

at once the most magnificent national advertising 


opportunity available today! 


WN 
\ 


radio network ... High readership, better than 75% \ 


(\ 


. Metropolitan Group 


Comic Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe + Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer + Detroit News 
New York News ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer + Pittsburgh Press + St. Louis Globe-Democrat + Washington Star + Des Moines Register 
Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « St. Paul Pioneer Press « ALTERNATES: Boston Herald + Detroit Free Press 
New York Herald Tribune ¢ St. Louis Post-Dispatch »« Washington Post « OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Buffalo Courier- Express 
Cincinnati Enquirer + Columbus Dispatch + Dallas News + New Orleans Times-Picayune +« Omaha World-Herald 
Providence Journal + Rochester Democrat & Chronicle + Springfield Union & Republican + Syracuse Post-Standard 
METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee « Long Beach Press-Telegram + Los Angeles Times ¢ Oakland Tribune * Oregon Journal 


Sacramento Bee « San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times « Spokane Spokesman-Review « Tacoma News Tribune 


NEW YORK: 220 E. 42 St. e CHICAGO: Tribune Towere DETROIT: New Center Bldg. e SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record 
and does not constitute an offering. 


| $90,000,000 


Government of the Dominion of Canada 
BONDS 


$30,000,000 Five Year 212% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1943 Due January 15, 1948 


$30,000,000 Ten Year 3% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1943 Due January 15, 1958 


$30,000,000 Fifteen Year 3% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1943 Due January 15, 1958 


PRICES 
Five Year 212% Bonds 100% and accrued interest 
Ten Year 3% Bonds 10012% and accrued interest 
Fifteen Year 3% Bonds 9812% and accrued interest 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CQ. 


ncorporated 


WOOD,GUNDY&CO.,INC. DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION | 


A. E. AMES & CO. 
Incorporated 


Dated January 14, 1943. 


————$—_____— — 


The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 


“Yes, Mr. President! In the West we have our own 
sources of raw materials, we make our own goods, for 
our own markets. Distribution costs less, saves days of 
time over shipping from the East. 

“In many lines we're already independent of the East. When 


ace comes we'll be even moreso. We're developing ten years 


to apes in one during this war period. 
in the 77 “Already more than 150 nationally-known manufacturers real- 
WEST? 


ize the economies of decentralizing production by putting a 
plant in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. It’s the logical way 
to cut manufacturing and distribution costs.” 


1,750,000 PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS live within 50 miles of 
Metropolitan d Area...most favorable location for reach- 
ing the Coast's 9,750,000 and the Eleven West- 
ern States’ 14,000,000... three transcontinental 
railroads, two transcontinental airlines... har- 
bor facilities unexcelled on the Coast... huge 
potential of postwar power and skilled labor... 


These merely suggest some of Metropolitan 
Oakland Area’s advantages. Prepare NOW for 
postwar expansion. ‘Ask us to prepare a Special 
Survey showing how these advantages apply 
directly to your western operation. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
= 387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland, California 2313 


METROPOLITAN 


“Costs 


> cence 


CHAD \ 
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balked at paying the extra comm) «ion 
and handled the job without 
Members promptly raised a how 
losing the chance to participate. 

@ Dealers Unhappy—Specials hay 
caused a good deal of grumbling a: ng 
over-the-counter houses, which us. | + 
handle most of the big distributio: . of 
inactive issues. In the last few moths. 
specials have topped secondaries i: \o}- 
lar volume, which means that th: ex 
change has lured a lot of business » ay 
from the counter market. From the 
members’ standpoint, however, thar can 
hardly be called an objection. 


Mesta Tax Ruling 


If a government agency 
holds the title, war plant’s ma- 
chinery is clear of local levies, 
court decides. 


Unless they can persuade Congress 
to change the present law, local govern- 
ments will have no power to tax war 
plant machinery leased by the federal 
government to private corporations. 
Such was the precedent set this week 
when Common Pleas Judge Henry §'!- 
lenbogen handed down his ruling in 
the Mesta Machine Co. case (BW—Dec. 
5’42,p5) at Pittsburgh. 

@ Far-reaching Effects—The court's de- 
| cision puts a crimp in Allegheny coun- 

ty’s (Pittsburgh) plan to collect taxes 

from Mesta on $618,000 worth of 
| equipment leased from the government 
for an ordnance plant at West Home- 
stead, Pa. It also establishes a precedent 
which may put several billion dollars 
worth of war plant facilities beyond the 
reach of local governments throughout 
| the country. Unless the case.is reversed 
on appeal, municipalities will have to 
look to Congress, not to the courts, for 
the right to go after such enticing 
revenues. 

The case hinged on the question of 
who actually owns the West Hon 


,| stead plant machinery. The government 


holds title, but Mesta is using th« 
equipment exclusively under a lease that 
provides it must be returned to thc 
government within 90-days of the con- 
tract’s termination. 

e RFC Act Cited—Federal attorneys as- 
sisted Mesta, argued that the machiner 
was government property—exempt from 
local taxation. Allegheny county con 
tended that Mesta was benefiting from 
municipal services and should pay an 
appropriate tax. 

In upholding the government’s argu- 
| ment, the court applied the rule set up 
| by the Reconstruction Finance Corp 

Act. This permits municipalities to tax 
| real estate owned by a government cor- 
| poration but exempts all machinery 
| owned by the federal government. 
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WELDED TRANSPORTS 


for production troops 


- 


= __ a) a, \i = 


Photos courtesy of Mack Trucks, Inc. 


are LIGHTER, STRONGER and FASTER 


I" many industrial areas, big, welded 
Mack buses are performing impor- 
tant service to America delivering regi- 
ments of war workers to busy produc- 
tion plants. Extra heavy passenger 
loads are being handled in stride and 
on schedule. 

The stamina of sturdy, 41-passenger 
Mack buses results largely from their 
improved design and lighter, stronger 
body structure. The welded chassis and 
the body frame are united by welding 
into @ one-piece unit, stronger, yet 
lighter in weight than previous types. 

Speedier manufacture, less weight 
ond more structural strength, plus 
lower material costs are benefits pro- 
vided by welded construction of ma- 
chines and structures. 

Today Air Reduction is concentrat- 
ing all its efforts on speeding war pro- 


duction through the development of 
new machines and methods that are 
still further increasing the advantages 
provided by the oxyacetylene flame 
and electric arc processes. Many tech- 
nical advancements, now aiding war 
industries, will bring even greater ben- 
efits to users of welding and cutting in 
future peacetime manufacturing. 

Experienced representatives of Air 
Reduction’s Applied Engineering and 
Research Departments will gladly aid 
you on problems concerning the use of 
welding processes. 

Air Reduction'’s nationwide field en- 
gineering service and its research facil- 
ities are at your disposal to supply 
**know how" information on problems 
involving the yse of the oxyacetylene 
flame and the electric arc. 


REDUCTION 


2 
General Offices: 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 


General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP "EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 
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IF IT’S A 


FENCING PROBLEM 


CALL ANCHOR! 


Want a fence erected, repaired, or moved 
—quickly? Get the benefit of Anchor Post 
Fence Co.’s 51 years’ experience on every 
type of industrial fence, barrier, and en- 
closure: chain link, welded iron, barbed 
wire, woven wood, board, and other 
special constructions. Anchor’s 16 branch 
offices provide speedy nation-wide service. 
Anchor’s skill assures the best fencing 
available under wartime conditions. So 
write for Free industrial Fence Catalog 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence Engin- 
eer. You may be surprised to discover how 
Anchor’s fencing experience can save you 
time, headaches, money. Anchor Post 
Fence Co.,6670 Eastern Av.,Baltimore,Md. 


position vacant 


© HIGH GRADE ELECTRICAL MAN—Must 
be thoroughly familiar with all types of 
electric motors, starters, controls, etc. Need 
not be graduate engineer, but must have 
proven sales and executive ability. «Please 
give complete details in first letter. Per- 
manent position at substantial salary to 
right man. Please do not answer unless 
you meet fully the requirements outlined. 
Box 338. 


distributors wanted 


* DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—Manufacturer 
of new, essential time and labor saving 
device, needed by defense plants, engineers, 
architects, municipalities and vocational 
training schools, desires to appoint capable 
sales organizations as exclusive distributors 
in various territories. Box 335. 


wanted—pattern work 


© OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and ma- 
chine works on Long Island can take on ad- 
ditional wood and metal pattern’ work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


“clues” information 


“‘clues’’ eppears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur 
day's ixaue. Rate: .50 @ word; $2.80 per line ( oF fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum $5.00. Dis 
count 10% § consecutive issues. Bor number address 
counts as 2 words; replies forwarded without charge. Ad- 
dress replies c/o Businesea Week 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Copy February * for February 6 “‘clues” 
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THE MARKETS 


With the stock market still jiggling 
around uncertainly, Wall Street is keep- 
ing its fingers crossed, waiting for the 
averages to declare a definite trend. As 
yet there hasn’t been any heavy selling, 
but traders are worried about the tech- 
nical situation, A good many of them 
expect a profit-taking shakeout before 
the market can make any real headway. 
@ What the Charts Say—Dow theorists 
are particularly unhappy over the way the 
rail average has been wobbling along. So 
far the rails have refused to confirm the 
new recovery highs of the industrials. To 
chartists, that is always disquieting. 

Even traders who take the Dow the- 
ory with a grain of salt are keeping a 
wary eye open for signs of a downward 
break. The market hasn’t had a real re- 
action since it started to struggle upward 
last April. The long periods when it 
traced out horizontal hans probably kept 
it from developing any serious disloca- 
tions, but after a rise of almost nine 
months, it is likely to be sensitive to bad 
news. A military setback or a sudden 
scare from Washington might kick the 
props from under it. 
© Windfall for Pennroad—Though trad- 
ers in general are uneasy, for at least one 
group of stockholders, this week was 
fiesta. Pennroad Corp. shareholders at 
last won their long suit against the Penn- 
sylvania railroad and came out with a 
judgment for about $23,000,000. Stock- 
holders originally demanded at least $47,- 
000,000 to compensate them for losses 
Pennroad took in 1930 and 1931 when 
the Pennsy was handling its investments. 
Even so, a $23,000,000 cash settlement 
means a real windfall for owners of the 
7,000,000 shares of Pennroad common. 

In the government bond market, only 
news this week-was theeTreasury’s an- 
nouncement of a $2,000,000,000 offering 


of §% one-year certificates. Rough! 
600,000,000 of the issue will be u 
take care of maturing certificates; t] 
ance represents new money. The n 
took the news without a flicker. 
@ The Banks’ Duty—Just the sam 
eryone knows that this breathing s) 
strictly temporary. Banks arc 
straightening out their portfolios in ) cp 
aration for the enormous financin 
they must handle in the coming | a; 
Allan Sproul, president of the New \ ork 
Federal Reserve Bank bluntly told \o\ 
York’s state bankers association that {10m 
now on banks “must go beyond ‘}, 
profit and assume their responsibil \\.” 
Every banker knows that the “responsi 
bility” is to take as many government 
bonds as the Treasury hands them. 
Central Hanover Bank, New York, 
dramatized the situation when it asked 
for tenders on $5,565,000 worth of stat 
and municipal bonds, formerly part of its 
investment portfolio. To carry the |oad 
the Treasury has assigned them, barks 
will have to concentrate most of thir 
resources in government .bonds. | or 
many, this means selling off other asscts 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial ...201.0 100.2 98.0 69.3 
Railroad .... 30.3 29.7 28.6 25.5 
Utility ..... 380 376 354 354 


Bonds 
Industrial ...215.4 115.5 115.8 107.3 
Railroad .... 90.1 89.5 864 874 


Utility .....110.5 110.4 109.5 103.9 
U. S. Govt..109.6 109.6 109.4 110.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from thc 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Fluorspar Pinch 


WPB moves to regulate 
shipments of mineral vital in 
steel and aluminum industries; 
rise in output also sought. 


Relatively few industries use fluorspar 
or the chemicals derived from it, but 
those that do depend heavily on this 
mineral. It’s vital particularly to three 
major war industries—steel, aluminum, 
aviation gasoline—and it contributes to 
the smelting of various other metals, 
the manufacture of refrigerants, and to 
materials used in working glass and 
ceramics. And, even though the bulk 
of the supply is produced at home, 
fluorspar is short. 
ePrice Rise No Cure-All—The Office 
of Price Administration first attacked 
the shortage by tilting the ceiling price 
and then, finally, by suspending it al- 
together in some instances. Fluorspar 
now sells around $25 to $28 a ton— 
contrasted with a 1935 price of $15 and 
the previous all-time peak of $25.49 in 
1919. But it has become obvious that 
the production drawbacks go deeper 
than price; mine labor, to cite one in- 
stance, is getting more and more difh- 
cult to come by. 

Next the War Production Board 
stepped in, convinced the steel industry 
that mills would simply have to do with- 
out 10% to 15% of their scheduled 
fluorspar needs in 1943 in order to lop 
50,000 tons off estimated requirements. 
(It was proposed to save another 50,000 
tons or thereabouts by sifting it out of 
other uses.) 
©The Latest Action—Apparently this 
expedient wasn’t altogether adequate, 
because WPB now has placed fluorspar 
under Priorities Regulation No. 1, which 
forbids anyone to accept a delivery that 
increases stocks above “a practicable 
working minimum” and forbids a sup- 
plier knowingly to make deliveries to 
anyone whose inventory exceeds such a 
working minimum. As a practical mat- 
ter, WPB will get out restricted ship- 
ping lists to be sent to all producers 
each month to assure “equitable distri- 
bution”; there is, however, no formal 
conservation or M order. 

On the statistical side, WPB points 
out that the United States needs 500,- 
000 tons of fluorspar this year against 
normal peacetime use averaging around 
-00,000. Output jumped from 240,000 
tons in 1940 to 320,000 in 1941, should 
top 400,000 this year. From this it can 
be seen that a deficit up to 100,000 tons 
could be experienced unless productiv- 
ity is spurted. Imports are expected to 
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rise, but they will not rise enoug 
take up the slack in the needed ton 
@ Why It Is Needed—The steel i: 
try normally takes 75% of the fluo: >a; 
consumed in the United States—ti ». 


| crease recovery of steel from slag. ty 


| many, France, = and Italy beca 


| two southern Illinois and three westen 


speed up the process in open hc.:th 
furnaces. ~nd in electric furnace a! 
Hydrofluoric acid is basic in many: ic. 
turing the artificial cryolite used :y 
aluminum smelting. (The world’s mor 
source of cryolite, Greenland, thoug): in 
United Nations hands, is not being 
ploited because of the shipping s: 
tion.) Fluorspar is a catalyst in ma} 
aviation engine fuels and a flux in sn 
ing nickel and lead. 

Before 1939, 10% to 30% of Ameri- 
can industry’s needs came from Ger- 


& 


it was usually caper to import ac; 
spar. Close to 90% of all domes: 
fluorspar production is concentrated in 


Q 


= 


Kentucky counties; nine western states 
supply the other 10%. Transportation 
culties—dependence on a single rail- 


oe scanty barge equipment on thie 
| Ohio River, and unsurfaced roads—are 


| labor is scarce. 


a major hindrance to supplying the stecl 
mills with all they need. 

e The Biggest Trouble—But, above all, 
It is doubtful that do- 


| mestic mines could keep abreast of the 


soaring three-shift demand of their cus- 
tomers as long as they must let one 
afternoon’s blasting settle overnight be- 
fore the next day’s extraction can safely 
begin. New mines in big production 
are improbable, not only because it is 
hard to get materials and equipment, 
but also because farmers resist yielding 


| up good crop land to mining. 


Fluorspar mining firms cannot afford 


| to exploit their own lands unless they 


know the yield will pay. To help out on 
this, Washington is cooperating with 
state surveys in explorations and _pre- 
liminary drillings for pay dirt, in Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. 

@ Additional Output—Hope is that the 
most promising of these projects will 
yield more than 40,000 annual tons of 
new production, most of it this year. 
Another hope for increased yields is a 
wider use of the relatively new flotation 
process of separating fluorspar from the 
ore, reducing the loss in tailings mate- 
rials meer from the old 40%-50% 
to a mere 10%. 

Just how WPB proposes to cut use 
of fluorspar in steelmaking has not yet 
been announced. Best guess is by using 
substitutes. It takes 50 Ib. of Sader 
to-store calcium chloride to accomplish 
about the same job as 8 Ib. of fluorspar, 
at a comparable cost. Sodium and po- 
tassium compounds, generally less efh- 
cient and economical than fluorspar, are 
other possibilities. Some fluorspar may 
also be reclaimed from slag, Dut the 
process is expensive. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Design for Socialization 


Some two hundred “economists, po- 
litical scientists, psychologists, and other 
educators” have signed a letter to Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, Stabilization Director 
Byrnes, WPB Chairman Nelson, and 
Price Administrator Henderson, urging 
that “through administrative order, com- 
mercial companies be permitted to in- 
clude as a deductible cost (for tax pur- 

oses) only that minimum of advertis- 
ing absolutely essential to secure the 
sale of actual current output.” 

How that minimum is to be deter- 
mined the letter does not suggest. 

These critics are charitable enough to 
concede that some of the advertising 
now being done by business houses may 
include “messages that the government 
needs to carry to the public.” But these, 
they contend, should be paid for di- 
rectly by the government rather than 
associated with the private trade names 
of commercial companies.” ‘Thus, “the 
freedom of the press may well be en- 
hanced if newspapers are less dependent 
upon advertising and more dependent 
upon collecting the true cost of publica- 
tion directly from the readers.” 

x * = 

The burden of this attack on wartime 
advertising seems to be based on the 
assumption that when there is little 
need to stimulate current consumption, 
there can be little need for advertising. 
But that hoary fallacy has given way to 
a general recognition that advertising is 
a tool of many uses. It is a vehicle of 
contact and communication, highly de- 
veloped by the American people for 
the exchange of ideas and information. 
stimulating current consumption of 
goods and services is but one of its 
many tasks. 

But the most important function of 
wartime advertising has little to do with 
current consumption except as it may 
help to curb or direct it. Even the 
great public service that is rendered by 
business in making its well-worn chan- 
nels of advertising communication avail- 
able for public education and inspira- 
tion, and in putting its array of advertis- 
ing talent to work selling war objectives, 
war needs, and war demands to the 
American people is not its most im- 
portant function. 

The really vital reason why every 
business should continue «nd if prac- 
ticable increase its advertising during 
the war is to help preserve the frame- 
work of the American economy. That 
is what we are fighting for—at least, 
what most of us are fighting for. But 
the collectivists have other war aims. 

Every successful business is based 
upon several assets. One of these is its 
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physical plant and facilities. Another is 
a trained and organized personnel under 
competent management. A third is its 
standing and acceptance in the market | 
place, its goodwill or following. 

With the advent of all-out war, the 
nation demands of every business a full | 
surrender of the first two of these assets. 
Plants and organizations must be con- | 
verted without stint. In this war Amer- 
ican business has met that test. 

Each business then must look to its 
third asset as its chief hope of survival 
after the war is won. But during the war, 
many of the normal contacts between 
a business and its customers are bound 
to be broken. Its hard-won standing in 
the market place is threatened by the 
disruption of its trading channels. So 
the only available means of preserving 
contact with its markets is its advertis- 
ing. That is why many companies are 
making a greater than normal advertis- 
ing effort during the war. And if, in 


thus trying to insure its survival, a com- 
pany chooses to convey an unselfish and | 
patriotic message to its following, it | 
seems to me that it should be com- | 
mended rather than sneered at. 
aS = * 
Of course the academic critics may | 


reply that the survival of a business | 


house is a matter of indifference to the 
nation, that we are interested only in 
its war productivity and that the desire 
to preserve a company’s identity and 
trademark is wholly selfish and there- 
fore unworthy. But in that they again 
are mistaken. For while the producivity 


of industry is what we need to fight a | 
war, it is the earning power of industry | 
that we shall need to pay for the war. | 


Whether or not we win this war de- 
pends in large measure on the produc- 
tion prowess of our industry; whether 
or not we win the peace depends on 
how quickly that industry can rehabili- 
tate itself to serve our peacetime needs 
on a solvent and self-sustaining basis. 
The speed and effectiveness with which 
we can re-establish our business on such 
a basis after the war will depend, in 
turn, on how effectively we maintain the 
integrity of American business as an ag- 
gregation of organized and going con- 
cerns. 

I need hardly comment on the sug- 
gestion that a government subsidized 
press would be freer than one supported 
by the patronage of competitive adver- 
tisers. Such a proposal is wholly ia har- 
mony with the coJlcctivist tone of the 
entire letter, which might well be en- 
titled: A project to condition American 
industry and the American press, during 
the war, for convenient socialization 
after the war. It should be considered on 
its merits as a device to that end. W.C. 


AR-BUSY AMERICA 
ATS WHERE \T WORKS! 


At 


oo WE'RE BUSY 
WINNING A WAR! 


Every minute counts these days 
in the battle of production .. . and 
lunch-time bottlenecks can be a 
serious problem in busy war plants. 
PIX PORTABLE CANTEEN is one an- 
swer to this problem—designed to 
save steps, save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot dishes, soups 
and coffee piping hot. Serves sand- 
wiches, drinks, pastry and candy. 

This is just one example of Pick 
Food Service Equipment that you 
will find in America’s leading fac- 
tories—planned by the men who'll 
gladly help you with your problem, 
be your budget large or small. Send 
for our new booklet No. CW6 illus- 
trating PIX PORTABLE CANTEENS. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicage 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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THE TREND 


PRICES, SUBSIDIES, AND INFLATION 


Whether in peace or in war, a subsidy is a device to 
maintain or expand production without an increase in 
price. In peace, under the operation of the market, prices 
sufficient to cover high costs may put goods and services 
out of reach of the desired demand. Then occasionally 
the government steps in with a subsidy. For instance, 
benefit payments induce farmers to produce a larger and 
better sustained food supply than the market could pay 
for; a subsidy enables us to expand shipping to meet a 
potential military requirement. 


@ War creates new reasons for subsidies. The government 
today pays higher prices for high-cost copper, lead, and 
zinc. According to Scc:etary Wickard’s announcement 
last week, it will pay farmers premiums on potatoes and 
dried beans produced above quota. To get additional 
output without offering higher quotations on total pro- 
duction, it subsidizes the increments. 

But the chief and most debated use of subsidies in 
war is to hold down retail prices. A lag between retail 
and wholesale prices at the time of a “freeze” may result 
in a squeeze. Or costs may rise, because of higher farm 
prices or wage rates, or shifts to more expensive materials 
or modes of transportation. Then, profit margins may 
disappear or sink so low as to make continued operations 
impossible. Either a subsidy or a price rise is called for. 

Choice between the alternatives—raising prices or in- 
stituting subsidies—rests in the first instance on economic 
grounds. The familiar objection of peacetime, that unfair 
use of subsidies could work for the benefit of a favored 
few, meets in wartime the answer that injudicious per- 
mission to raise prices—given by the same government 
that would have the alternative power to institute sub- 
sidies—could work to the same effect. 


e Therefore, presumably, standards must be set that will 
apply to the granting either of a subsidy or of a price 
rise. These are that no grant be made unless the industry 
to be favored is “essential,” unless no further economies 
in operation through simplification and standardization 
can be effected, and unless profit margins have been 
called upon to absorb all increases in costs that can be 
“reasonably” expected. 

Loose though these criteria may be, they must serve 
equally for either line of action. In special instances— 
as when food packers object that subsidies might permit 
government a measure of control over trade practices that 
a price rise would not—a decision between alternatives 
must be based on additional considerations. 

On economic grounds, the choice must be made on the 
basis of the necessity of halting inflation. A runaway, 
mad scramble for goods must be prevented. 

The effect of a price rise is to touch off the inflation 
spiral to a greater or lesser degree depending on the extent 
of the initial rise. For instance, a withdrawal of Agricul- 
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tural Adjustment Agency subsidies to corn growers \ ould 
boost not only corn prices, but also those of livestock 
if the profitability of feeding corn to hogs and cattle. and 
so the production of meat, is to be maintained. his 
would interact on wage rates, on industrial prices, ani so, 
in turn, on farm prices, multiplying the initial rise in com 
several-fold. The danger would lie in upsetting the care- 
fully contrived system of wage-price controls. 


© But subsidies, while damping the inflation spiral, aggra- 
vate the basic imbalance between consumer demand and 
the supply of consumption goods. For when the govern- 
ment pays out subsidies it adds to purchasing power, but 
not to the value of goods. Unaccompanied by offsets to 
this additional government expenditure—taxes, forced or 
voluntary savings—subsidies widen the inflationary “gap.” 
The danger then lies in excess income finally spilling 
over price and ration dams, upsetting federal controls, 
and starting anew the scramble for goods and for higher 
returns with which to purchase them. - 

So, when costs advance, some one must pay. When 
prices rise, and the spiral is set to work, the incidence on 
various economic groups will be different from when 
taxes or savings are increased in order to meet subsidies. 
So far as the inequities of the catch-as-catch-can struggle 
for higher wages, prices, and profits can be reduced by 
levying the burdens of subsidies through fiscal controls, 
subsidies are to be preferred. But experience with tax 
bills indicates that the sound disposition of such burdens 
is a large order. 

Finally to be considered are the effects on postwar 
prices. For, one good reason for striving to halt infla- 
tion now is the certain knowledge that when uneven 
wartime advances in prices combine with uneven postwar 
declines a disjointed price structure can result, seriously 
impairing economic conditions. 

To the extent that higher costs are abnormal during 
war and will be replaced by lower ones with a return to 
peace, subsidies, will make for easier adjustment than 
would price boosts. Conversely, conversion would be 
made more difficult were subsidies used extensively to 
meet large-scale advances in wages which would be 
expected to continue. For, though it can be argued that 
any damping of the price spiral through subsidies thereby 
eases postwar price adjustments, increasing reliance on 
government funds itself creates postwar difficulties. 


e In short, subsidies to meet unusual increases in costs 
have strong economic point in the struggle against in- 
equitable, spiraling inflation of the price level. But it 
would be dangerous to think that government largesse 
of this type solves the problem of inflation. That will 
be with us longer than the war. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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